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“A Pure Food Campaign 
in Your Town” 


Nba! is the title of an extremely im- 
portant and practical article in The 
Ladies World for May. If you are inter- 
ested in The Ladies’ World campaign for 
honesty and purity in food—your food— 
you should surely read this article. It is by 


Professor Lewis B. Allyn 
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Food Editor has attracted national atten- 
tion and approval. 
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In next week’s issue “THE POWDER TRUST,” by Charles Johnson Post, 
gives the details of the way in which the du Pont Powder.Company uses the in- 
ventions of government experts, in government laboratories, for their own pur- 
poses, and quotes the contract with German dealers which demands that they 
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this treason or isn’t it? 
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Waitress in Quick Lunch Restaurant 


? “The nerve of that guy thinkin’ I’d make a date with him, an’ jest after 
punchin’ his check fer a dime.” 
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The Great Divide 
EARST is a villain, suited to modern ideas 


of that réle. Born into a large fortune, he 
has invested it in publicity, and invested the pub- 
licity in self-aggrandizement. He is ever ready 
to commit the grossest outrages against the public 
welfare if his business deals require it. In Cali- 
fornia he was quite willing to betray the state and 
its principal city to predatory interests as soon 
as he needed the assistance of those interests, 
and in the plot a congenial assistant was Har- 
rison Grey Otis, a man who morally is exactly 
the twin of Hearst. Of Hearst’s influence in 
Chicago the courageous and wise reformer, 
Congressman William Kent, said: “We fought 
our fight well in Chicago, before Hearst came 
here. Let us not permit him to climb into power 
on the wreckage of the structure we have built.” 
_ The use which Hearst makes of his power in Chi- 
cago through his chief lieutenant, Andy Lawrence, 
has long been a scandal. In many other 
localities his malign activities are considerable, 
as in his alliance with McLean in Ohio and 
Washington. In New York Murphy hates him, 
but has to work with him, as they are both power- 
ful, both for spoils, and both steadily against the 
public welfare. In national conventions he has 
always played with the lowest machine elements, 
and he is now using the weak Champ Clark as 
his catspaw. Men like President Wilson and 
Mr. Bryan are his natural enemies. He hates 
courage, disinterestedness, and honesty. Bryan’s 
splendid exposition of the canal toll situation 
drives Hearst to his pole-cat methods of abuse, 
and Kent’s firm and independent stand brings 
out an equal amount of slime, while his das- 
tardly remarks about the President equal those 
which preceded the assassination of McKinley. 
So we say that this contest, led by President 
Wilson and Mr. Bryan on one side, and by 
Hearst, Clark, and the Tammany forces on 
the other, is not an ordinary political division, 
but a genuine drama, with virtue and wisdom 
on one side, and plotting and unsurpassable 
meanness on the other. 


Kent and the Railroads 


HE only method of fighting understood by 
Alsorandolph is persistent and malign 
falsehood. He says that Kent’s campaign fund 
was furnished by the railroads and that the rail- 
roads control him. That this is a complete lie 
nobody knows better than Hearst. That the 
railroads never furnished a dollar for Kent’s cam- 
paign nobody knows better than Hearst. If you 


wanted a person absolutely lacking in morality 


of any kind, you would go a long way before you 


would find one to equal Hearst. 


War 


plays a momentous part in human 


affairs. The wisdom and foresight pos- 


sessed by the ablest of us is so little that we] / / 


deal largely in uncertainties. We can only have 


courage and dedicate what vision we have to good | 


purposes. Nobody has more wisdom and cour- 
age than the President. Nobody.could have dealt 


with the Mexican situation on higher, more ad- | 


vanced and more disinterested grounds, or with 
a greater wisdom. War today has few of the 
nobler elements it possessed when it was often a 


struggle for survival, calling out patriotism of the | 


true sort. ‘Today it is an anachronism, usually 


caused by greed, disapproved of by the intelli- | 
gence of the time, interesting and exciting only | 


the cheaper sides of our natures. The world has 
not yet thought out a way of avoiding it alto- 
gether. The better elements in civilized coun- 
tries, however, seek to avoid it up ‘to the last 
moment and to minimize its harm when it comes. 
That is all we have gained—but that is much. 


A Momentous Decision 


HE future of government by commission is 
on trial. The Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission was terrifically weakened when the dom- | 


inating and wonderfully equipped Franklin K. 
Lane was taken away from it. It faces work sur- 
passing in arhount and seriousness what it is 
really able in first class fashion to live up to. It 
can only maintain its prestige if its point of view 
is approved by the public. Hence the enormous 
importance of the decision it is about to make on 
railroad rates. Whatever that decision may be, 
it must show insight, intimate knowledge of fact, 
and absolute devotion to ultimate ends, or the 
power of the Commission will rapidly wane. 


Rumor 
HE PRESIDENT has not spoken about the 


railroad rate controversy, and when he does 
not speak it is unfortunate that the country 
should be filled with rumors about his position. 
If his vast influence is to be brought to bear on a 
codrdinate body that influence should be exerted 
openly. In the case of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, it would be improper for him to 
undertake to control the decision and therefore 
we do not believe he has expressed any opinion. 
It would be an advantage to the community if 
these rumors could be once for all put to sleep. 
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_ tion is a subsidy. 


i The Tolls Question in a Nutshell 


T seems to have been forgotten by the debat- 
ers on the tolls question that Secretary Knox, 
in his letter to the American Chargé d’Affaires, 


’ London, dated January 17, 1913, committed this 


government to the view that the tolls exemp- 
He wrote, and his letter was 
delivered to the British Foreign Office: 

“The exemption of the coastwise trade from 


‘ tolls, or the refunding of tolls collected from the 


coastwise trade, is merely a subsidy granted by 
the United States to that trade, and the loss re- 


_ sulting from not collecting, or from refunding 
_ those tolls, will fall solely upon the United 


States.” 

Secretary Knox’s point was that through a 
series of calculations as to the volume of coast- 
wise and foreign trade, allowance had been made 
in fixing the amount of tolls, so that foreign na- 


_ tions would not pay more than their share of the 
expense of upkeep, and interest on the cost 


of construction. The British still contended 
that this was a discrimination against foreign 
vessels, and therefore a violation of the treaty, 
which declared that the tolls should be “just and 
equitable.” If that view was wholly right, the 
tolls exemption is a discrimination and there- 
fore a violation of the treaty. If Secretary Knox 
was wholly right, it was a subsidy, and therefore 
clearly objected to in many Democratic national 
platforms, including the last. If both were 
partly right, it was both a subsidy and a viola- 
tion of the treaty. 


Patriot Penrose 


HE Republican Senators now in the Senate 
who voted against the tolls exemption in 
1912 are Brandegee, Burton, Fall, Gronna, 
Lodge, Nelson, Oliver, Penrose and Root. Sena- 


_ tor Penrose, in spite of his previous vote, now 


Says: 
“The tolls exemption bill is the rock on which 
the Democractic party will split. ...I will 
vote against the measure, and I fully expect 
that Senator Oliver will do likewise.”’ 
Penrose has a heavy load to carry in his | race 


_ for nomination and reélection. 


It Up 


MONG the many comments on the recent 
record of Speaker Clark we know of+none 
more adequate than that of F. P. A. in the New 
York Tribune. He quotes one opinion that 
Clark’s speech was nothing but fustian, and an- 
other that it was the greatest effort of Clark’s 
life, and intimates that he thinks both opinions 
correct. 


Mondell - 


HEN Cleveland sent in his Venezuelan mes-_ 


sage, Republicans vied with Democrats in 


_ upholding the contention of the Administration, 


_ whatever their differences of opinion concerning | 
the People have Light, 


When McKinley sent his 


the merits of the case. 


message concerning the Cuban situation, Demo- | 
a half columns, three triple leaded, one double 


crats strove with Republicans in their zeal to re- 


spond to the wishes of the President of the United | 


| States. 
_ partisanship ceased at the water’s edge. President 
_ Wilson asked a more difficult thing, that Congress 


It was a common proverb, then, that 


reverse itself on a position it had taken on the 
tolls question. There is no disposition to quarrel 
with members of Congress who felt committed to 
their position by their previous votes. But what 
shall be said of the little group of Republicans, 
of whom Mondell of Wyoming is the type, the 
others being Cary of Wisconsin, Kincaid of 
Nebraska, Powers, Sloan, and Willis, who voted 
against the free tolls provision two years ago and for 
the sake of possible party advantage in the embar- 
rassment of the Administration voted against the 
repeal of that provision? Mondell is a disgrace to 
the House, and he is not the only one. 


Hearst and McLean 


OME say the shipping trust has influence; 

some that McLean is merely cultivating 
friendly relations with Hearst, in the hope of 
selling the Post to him; some that Hearst holds 
the whip hand over the Post with the threat of a 
Hearst morning paper for Washington. Some 
suppose that the predatory interests saw a chance 
for the disruption of the Administration pro- 
gram, with the defeat on the tolls issue. But 
any higher critic would say that John Temple 
Graves, of the New York American, is writing 
the editorials of the Post. Listen: 


The words of warning of the prudent Underwood, the 
convincing argument of the logical Mann, the manly pleas 
of Murdock and of Temple, the pleadings of Doremus for 
fidelity to the country’s interest and for his party’s good 
name, the eloquent protest of that noble statesman from 
Missouri, the Speaker of the House, these though replete 
with truths and appeals to patriotism fell upon many ears 
dull at command and deaf but to the master’s voice. 


Is there another “fine writer” in America who 
flings language around in that promiscuous fash- 
ion? Puddenhead Wilson’s maxim, following 
Emerson, was, “When in doubt about the ad- 
jective, strike it out.””» When John Temple is in 
doubt about an adjective, he adds another. 


The Control of Hearst 
()* March 6 the Washington Post said edi- 


torially: 


The manner in which President Wilson’s address was 
received yesterday conclusively shows that his patriotic 
appeal will not go unheeded. The whole country will stand 
back of him. . . . The sooner the obnoxious legislation is 
repealed, the better. 


On March 7 it quoted an editorial from 
Hearst’s pen, and began to hedge thus: 


An issue upon which there is apparent a most remark- 
able divergence of view. Probably never in the history of 
the country has there been such a swift and complete change 
of view on any public question. 


On March 26 the Post in a column editorial, 
double leaded, inquired, ““Why hasten legisla- 
tion?” On March 27 there were two columns, 
double leaded, the editorials being entitled, “‘ Let 
” and “Danger in Hasty 
Legislation.”” On March 28 there were four and 


leaded, and one half column leaded, and the 
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_do well. 


editorials were entitled: “‘On the Brink of Defeat 
and Disaster’—‘*The People’s Will’”—** What 
Do the People Say?”—* Difference of Opinion” 
—‘‘*Battle of the Leaders.” 


On March 31 the Post had reached this position: | 


No patriotic American will ever consent to such claim, 
never concede the existence of such right. 


What, never? 


Irish Reason 


HE Irish in the United States have an 
opportunity to prove their rationality. 


The British Government is now making a sincere | 


(indeed a truly desperate) effort to grant Home 
Rule against the wishes of the British aristocracy. 
Meantime American politicians of the Clark- 
Hearst type are trying to stir up the Irish against 
the President with the old trick of twisting the 
lion’s tail. Can the Irish-American voters be 
so easily fooled? 


Cooking and Happiness 


HE conclusion of the Kansas Agricultural 
College that domestic science makes against 
divorce is based on figures that are not wide 
enough to be conclusive, but it is nevertheless in 
accord with reason. The figures are that eight 
hundred and twenty-nine girls have been gradu- 
ated in twenty years and all have taken the course 


in domestic science. Four hundred and twenty-* 


seven have married and only four have been di- 
vorced, two of the four remarrying their former 
husbands. There is now in many places a move- 
ment to make the domestic science course a part 
of the public school course. A woman is more 
likely to be interested in running her home if she 
knows how to run it. All of us are interested in 
doing those things which in early life we learn to 
Practical usefulness makes us happy. 
Education ought not to be based on the needs of a 
small class. It should meet the fundamental needs 
of everybody. The girl born in ordinary circum- 
stances whe can take care of herself and her whole 
family wher™gecessary has a feeling of confidence, 
self-respect and vigor that makes for mental and 
physical health and therefore for happiness. 


Are They Obsolete? 


HERE is a group of writers that came into 
4 prominence ten or fifteen years ago which 
includes Lincoln Steffens, Ray Stannard Baker, 
Will Irwin, Samuel Hopkins Adams, Ida Tarbell, 
William Allen White, and a few others, who pro- 
duced forcible, solid magazine articles on topics 
of the day. Are there any young men and women 
in the twenties or early thirties who are adequate 
successors to these? Some say there are, and 
that it always seems as if the young people com- 
ing along in any line were not going to equal their 
predecessors. Others say that in this case there 
really is not°a supply, because the magazines 
have changed, and whereas fifteen years ago 
there were a number of powerful magazines 
tempting promising young writers from the news- 
paper fields, most of those magazines have now 


ceased to exist, or have become conventionalized 


and unaggressive. Which is the truth? 


Cheerfulness 


—— most cheerful man in Topeka, Kansas, is 
reported tobe Richard Fritz, for sixteen years 
grave-digger in the community cemetery. In 
this time he has burrowed the resting places of 
seven thousand persons and has required, so he 
declares, an even dozen spades for his achieve- 
ment. His is the satisfaction of honest toil, of 


labors punctually performed. Like as not, good | 


Fritz has spent winter evenings in guileless com- 
putations, laying his total excavation not un- 
proudly beside that of Colonel Goethals and his 
larger opportunity. 

Back in 1743, one Blair wrote a poém on 
“The Grave” to the length of seven hundred and 
sixty-seven lines. Said Blair: 


“The grave, dread thing, 
Men shiver when thou’rt named. Nature, appalled, 
Shakes off her wonted firmness.” 


Quoth he: 


Not so does our Fritz. 


““Dere iss noding sad in dis. A healdy person iss never 
sad. We all go back to Mudder Earth. Efery man must 
earn his daily bread—so I earn mine!” 


The secret of cheerfulness, it would seem, lies 
not so much in the nature of our lot as in a ten- 
dency proved honest, be it only in the small 
number of spades we require. 


Boys’ F Avorites 


EVER without its interest is the question 

of what books different individuals would 
choose as favorites. Recently we have examined 
the choices recorded for reading in a boys’ school. 
The ten most popular among the masters 
were: The Bible, Shakespeare, Tennyson’s 
Poems, “Les Miserables”, Plutarch’s Lives, 


Life of Napoleon, Emerson’s Essays, Kipling’s - 


Poems, “Middlemarch”, Gibbon’s Rome. 

The Sixth Form liked: The Bible, *The 
Count of Monte Cristo’, “The Three Muske- 
teers’, “‘Lorna Doone’, “A Tale of Two 
Cities’, ““Ivanhoe’’, “Treasure Island’, World 
Almanac, “The Arabian Nights”, History of 


the World. 


Form: The Bible, 
Last of the Mohicans’, 


The choice of the youngsters in the Second 
“Treasure Island’, The 
“Ivanhoe”, ‘Tom 
Sawyer’, “Huckleberry Finn”, “Kidnapped”, 
“Robinson Crusoe’, “Oliver Twist”, “‘ David 
Copperfield.” 

The influence of prescribed reading is, of 
course, tremendous, and there can be traced 


also some of the influence of general. tradition, | 
but there remains some light on the taste of per- || 
The list of one of the individ- — 


sons so situated. 
ual masters includes: The Bible, Shakespeare, 
Tennyson’s Poems, Chaucer, “Middlemarch”’, 
“‘Great Expectations’, Burton’s “Anatomy of 
Melancholy”, Emerson’s Essays, Life of Napo- 
leon, Treasure Island.” 

We do not really think much of any of these 
lists, but then the boys and their masters very 
likely would think little of ours. It would prefer 
Wordsworth to Tennyson or Kipling, Don Quixote 
or Wilhelm Meister to the novels mentioned, 
and if the island were very barren, we should not 
improbably include “ Alice in Wonderland.” 
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The Powder Trust 


HIS is the story of the du Pont Powder 


By CHARLES JOHNSON POST 


‘orks. It will teach you a little about patriotism. It 
The government helps the du Ponts 


is ready to sell the product of its industry to any other country. 


invent powder that is better than any other country’s; they then turn round and sell it to Germany. 


They not 


only sell powder but they give information to foreign countries about the powder that our Army and Navy use. 


OWDER is 
P the life of bat- 

tle. A greater 
pressure of powder 
means a_ greater 
velocity to the pro- 
jectile; a greater 
velocity means a 
greater range so that 
you can kill the 
enemy while his shot 
still falls short; it 
means a flatter tra- 
jectory, and a flatter 
trajectory means a 
wider or greater 
zone of death or that 
the bullet flies flat 
along the earth be- 
low the height of a 
man; in fact, as the 
arrow was to the 
stone club, and gun- 
powder to the arrow, 
so is superiority of 
powder today to 


any inferior powder. Pa, 


Good powder 
means a “slow- 
burning” powder, 
that is, one that 
slowly increases the 
pressure and does 
not puff up with a 
maximum pressure 
that would burst 
any cannon; it 
means a smokeless 
powder; it means a 
powder where there 
is the least fouling 
of the gun; it means 
a powder that is 
stable through cli- 
matic changes and 
the passage of time; 
it means safety in handling, it means a 
score of things of great nicety and pre- 
cision. Powder must have the fidelity 
of the hairspring of a watch and the 
power of a thunderbolt. 

The United States has the best powder 
in the world. It has solved more of the 
difficulties and holds more of the superior 
advantages than any other. On the wit- 
ness stand in a hearing before a committee 
of Congress the Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance, Navy Department, Rear Ad- 
miral N. C. Twining stated: 

““I believe we have the best powder in 
the world. I am sure no country has 
a better powder and I doubt if any, with 
the possible exception of the German 
army, has as good a powder.” 

And this powder will keep perfectly 
good for from ten to twenty years. 

There is no longer a Powder Trust. 
About two years ago it dissolved, under 
the pressure of federal prosecution. True, 
the same people make the powder for 
the government as before, and Admiral 
Twining—who buys the powder for the 
United States Navy—has placed himself 
flatly on record as not desiring to encour- 
age any independent manufacturers of 
powder. Thus the Attorney-General 


6 


Senator 1. A. du Pont 


of the United States breaks up a mo- 
nopoly and a coérdinate branch of the 
government does all that it can to 
throttle competition! 

“I would not go so far as to say that 
our attitude is that of wishing to discour- 
age it,” testified Admiral Twining in 
reply to a question as to the attitude of 
the Navy in regard to encouraging inde- 
pendent powder manufacturers, 
much as we do not feel that it ought to be 
encouraged.” 

Let us dip into the history of the pow- 
der mills a littlhe—or rather of the evolu- 
tion of the Powder Trust before it was 
dissolved. 


EFORE the Trust there was the family 

of du Ponts, powder makers; a long 
line that stretches back more than one 
hundred years in powder manufacture. 
Their first mill ground powder, charcoal, 
saltpetre and sulphur into the old-fash- 
ioned black powder, a feeble compound 
today but a marvel of destruction in 
those days. Their powder trains sup- 
plied the American armies in the War 
of 1812; a long line of Conestoga wagons 
made forced marches to reach Perry and 


fill his ships for the Battle of Lake Erie. 


It was du Pont pow- 
der that won that 
battle. They made 
powder for the Mex- 
ican War, for the 
little wars that came 
between, and they 
were great powder 
makers in the Civil 
War. In those days 
there was no Trust, 
no monopoly, only 
a historic family 
proud of its powder. 

Millions and mil- 
lions of dollars had 
gone into the family 
from the United 
States Treasury; 
they had prospered 
exceedingly: it was 
one of the wealthi- 
est families in the 
whole country. They 
began reaching out 
and acquiring an 
interest in other 
powder mills. They 
were a virtual mo- 
nopoly in their con- 
solidated interests 
before they were a 
Trust. And in 1903 
they became the 
Powder ‘Trust, of 
approximately one 
hundred and forty 
powder plants. And 
in the next eight 
years it made in net 
earnings over $42,- 
000,000 under the 
control of the du 
Ponts. 

Trusts have been 
accused of having 
expensive lobbies at Washington to in- 
trigue for their interests, and they have 
been convicted of it. The Powder Trust 
officials have denied that they ever had 
a lobby to look out for their interest, and 
it is quite probable that the denial is true. 

Henry A. du Pont entered the United 
States Senate as a member from Dela- 
ware in 1906 and has remained there ever 
since. As a mere member of the Senate 
it might mean little, but Senator Henry A. 
du Pont has been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the War De- 
partment and, in addition, up to last 
year, also the Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs. It is a 
part of the duty of the latter committee 
to plan the expenditure of government 
money for munitions of war and a part 
of the functions of the first committee to 
supervise or examine any such program 
to see that such expenditures are not 
stupid, extravagant or corrupt. 

The Powder Trust, and also the present 
company, supplies the government with 
war powder, the E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours Powder Company, sells powder 
of the same kind and grade as that used 
by our government to any foreign govern- 
ment that cares to purchase. It was 
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Colonel Edmund G. Buckner, Vice- 
President of the du Pont Powder Com- 
pany who made the statement on the 
stand: 

“T can see no reason why the merchants 
of this country should not be permitted 
to do a business of that kind. Smokeless 
powder is not a secret. It is a question 
of ability to make it, and because we 
have reached a superior position in the 
art of manufacturing smokeless powder, 
we are taking nothing, I should say, from 
the defense of this country by selling in 
times of peace this article to any other 
government that might want it.” ~ 


Aft the same place and hearing where 
Vice-President Buckner declared those 
principles there had been occasion to call 
for the specifications that are used when 
the government asks for bids on powder. 
Instantly Brigadier-General William 
Crozier, formerly in charge of the Army 
Ordnance Department and now the 
President of the Army War College ob- 
jected: 

“I would like to state that some parts 
of these specifications are regarded in a 
measure as confidential. We are very 
careful as to whose hands they should 
fall into.” 

He also stated very decidedly that “there 
are certain de- 
tails of manu- 
facture which 
we do not care 
to have pub- 
lished.” Sothat, 
apparently, 
Vice- President 
Buckner was 
not quite exact 
when heimplied 
that there was 
no secret in gov- 
ernmentsmoke- 
less powder. 

The United 
States Army 
Regulations 
provide: 


Du Pont powder works near Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 


Paragraph 1571: No written or pictorial de- — 


scription of tests by this government of muni- 
tions of war will be made for publication without 
the authority of the Secretary of War ;. . nor 
will any information, written or verbal, con- 
cerning them which is not contained in the 
printed reports and documents of the War 
Department, be given to any unauthorized 
person. (The italics are mine.) 

Paragraph 1572: Except by special authority 
of the Secretary of War, no persons other than 
officers of the Army and Navy of the United 
States and members of Congress in their official 
capacity, and persons in the service of the United 
States employed in direct connection with such 
tests, will be allowed to witness the same. 

A committee of Congress would hardly 
be thought to be “any unauthorized per- 
son”’ within the meaning of Paragraph 
1571. And yet so vital did General. 
Crozier regard the mere specifications 
of the smokeless powder that he objected 
to certain specifications being shown, 
And they were not shown. 

Those paragraphs from the Regulations 
are perfectly clear and definite in stating 
that it is of the utmost consequence that 
our munitions of war, their plans, formulas 
and tests be guarded with the utmost 
secrecy. Guarded from whom? Obviously 
not from plain John Smith, citizen-at-large, 
U.S. A., who would be among the first to 
enlist at the first call to arms. What 


would he want with the secrets of powder 
and government tests of it? 
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order that such information may not 


These secrets are so carefully guarded in 
ass 
into the possession of foreign governments— 
even through the purchased corruption of 
some wretched John Smith. 

And the du Pont Powder Company 
both as a Trust and in a dissolved condi- 
tion has been in the habit of selling the 
identical powder that has been secretly 
tested and adopted by our Army and 
Navy— it sells it to foreign governments 
and has been doing so for years! What 
should a foreign government care about 
our secret tests—they can buy the finished 
product. 

Listen to Vice-President Buckner on 
the stand before a committee of Congress 
as he stated the practises of his company 
—the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder 
Company, formerly the Powder Trust: 

“Does your company furnish any other 
governments with ordnance powder?” 

Vice-President Buckner: “Yes, sir.” 

“Is it similar to that furnished the 
United States?” 

Vice-President Buckner: “‘ Yes, sir, it 
is similar.” 

“It is the same kind of powder?”’ 

Vice-President Buckner: “Yes, sir.” 

“It is exactly similar?” 

Vice-President Buckner: “Yes, sir; 
I would say that it is the same powder.” 

“Has that 
been the cus- 
tom of your 
company at all 
times?” 

Vice-Presi- 
dent Buckner: 
“Yes, sir.” 

“Is the char- 
acter of the 
powder you 
furnish the 
Ameritan_Gov- 
ernment the 
result of par- 
ticular require- 
ments of the 
Army and 
Navy?” 
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Vice-President Buckner: “Yes, sir; 
they give us specifications that they want 
us to fulfill.” 

.  “ And is that same compliance with these 
specifications had in regard to powder 
furnished other governments?” 

Vice-President Buckner: “‘ We think that 
is the best powder and we make it that way.” 

“The result of that being that any other 
government in making purchases from 
you obtains the benefit of the furtherance 
that has been made in the development 
of that powder by the United States 
Government?” 

Vice-President Buckner: “Yes, 
that is true.” 

“The American Government, ° then, 
obtains no advantage in the character of 
the powder manufactured by you?” 

Vice-President Buckner: “I should 
say not.” 

“On the other hand, the information 
that they (7. e. the Army and Navy) give 
you in regard to the making of powder 
of good quality is-used by you in making 
the powder for other governments?” 

Vice-President Buckner: “We make 
powder for them, yes, sir; we have never, 
however, given the information; we have 
simply sold the product.” 

What information do they need to give 
when they simply sell the product! All 


sir; 


the precautions, all the carefully wrought 
secrecy of formulas and specifications, 
all the advantages of American skill thrust 
aside for the benefit of the du Pont 
powder company! 


HE laws of the United States are 
explicit. Read the Revised Statutes 
of the United States: 


Section 5335: Every citizen of the United 
States, whether actually resident or abiding 
within the same, or in any foreign country, 
who without the permission or authority of 
the government, directly or indirectly, com- 
mences or carries on any written or verbal 
correspondence or intercourse with any foreign 
government, or any officer or agent thereof, 
with an intent to influence the measures or 
conduct of any foreign government, or of any 
officer or agent thereof, in relation to any 
disputes or controversies with the United 
States, or to defeat the measures of the United 
States; and every person, being a citizen of 
or a resident within the United States, and 
not duly authorized, who counsels, advises 
or assists in any such correspondence, with such 
intent, shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than five thousand dollars, and by a term of 
imprisonment during a term not less than six 
months, nor more than three years. 


Is not selling smokeless powder to for- 
eign governments, the specifications and 
tests of which are hedged about by ou 
government with a most carefui secrecy, 
within the view of that statute and clearly 


an act warranted “‘to defeat the measures 
of the United States?” 

Did Senator Henry A. du Pont know 
that our carefully guarded powder was 
sold to foreign governments? It has 
been the practise of the du Pont powder 
company at all times. What did Senator 
Henry A. du Pont do about it as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Military 
Affairs? What action did he ever take as 
a member of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the War Department? 

Mr. Wickersham, the Attorney-General 
of the Taft Administration did nothing. 
What does the Attorney-General’s office 
of this Administration intend to do? 

And there is another reflection. The 
higher the temperature of naval and mili- 
tary fever the more powder is bought by 
the government; this is good for the du 
Pont powder monopoly. And the higher 
the- grade of powder evolved by our Army 
and Navy the easier it is to sell it to for- 
eign governments; and this also is good 
for the du Pont powder mills. Their 
best profits follow the upkeep of War and 
War scares; why should they stimulate 
Peace and lose money! It is as their Vice- 
President Buckner so emphatically said: 

“I can see no reason why the mer- 
chants in this country should not be per- 
mitted to do a business of that kind!” 


In the next instalment Mr. Post will tell of the invention of smokeless powder, and of the way in which this invention was 


changed from an advantage to American arms into the common property of other nations. 


who mostly profited by its invention 


The du Ponts were the people 


The Yellow Peril 


NCE again we have that familiar 
figure of one man who would con- 
vert anationtohisidea. This time 

it is Professor Gulick. He is the pro- 
mulgator of the principle of regulating 
immigration according to the rate of its 
assimilation. He sees that the racial 
relation of East and West is the world- 
problem of the twentieth century. “Shall 
eight hundred millions in Asia, united 
and armed with Western Science, bay- 
onets and battleships, be pitted in race 
war against the white nations of Christ- 
endom armed to the teeth?” That is 
the problem, and Professor Gulick pre- 
sents a policy for its solution. 

He says: 

“An immigration from Asia, swamp- 
ing the white man, overturning the demo- 
cratic institutions of the Pacific coast and 
ultimately of all America, or bringing 
wide economic disaster to Caucasian 
laborers and farmers, is not for a moment 
to be, tolerated. California is right in 
her general policy. She is nevertheless 
wrong in her mode of applying that 
policy. Right in principle—wrong in 
method.” 

He advocates the limitation of all im- 
migration to five per cent. annually of 
those already naturalized, with their 
American-born children. This rate would 
allow to enter all who might come from 
North Europe, would cut down immi- 
gration somewhat from South and East 
Europe, and allow only a slight immi- 
gration from Asia. This would avoid 
the objection of differential treatment of 
the nations and so be in equal harmony 
with the dignity of all. The principle on 
which he bases this rate is that we should 
admit no more aliens from any people 
than we can assimilate. Assimilation, 


however, takes place largely by means 
of those already naturalized, who know 


By ARTHUR H. GLEASON 


the languages, customs and ideals of both 
lands. 

Applied to Germany this 5 per cent. 
rate would admit as many as 405,000 
immigrants, whereas only 27,788 en- 
tered in 1912. From Great Britain 
363,500 might enter, whereas 82,979 
came in that year. Russian immigra- 
tion would be diminished from 162,395 
in 1912 to a possible maximum of 94,000; 
while immigration from Italy would fall 
from 157,134 to 54,850. From Japan 
220 immigrants would be admitted and 
from China 738. 

Professor Gulick has a right to speak on 
this new Oriental policy. For 26 years, 
he has lived in Japan. For the last seven 
years he has held the chair of Systematic 
Theology in Doshisha University, and 
has been selected by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment as lecturer in the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Kyoto. He was present at the 
official reception of the government to 
the heads of 12 Shinto, 54 Buddhist and 
7 Christian bodies, and continued that 
contact with Japan’s leaders by helping 
to organize the “ Association Concordia,” 
which was made up of the educational 
business and political heads of the nation. 
The aim of the “Association Concordia” 
is to promote interchange of knowledge 
between East and West. Professor Gu- 
lick was one of the organizers of the Ori- 
ental Peace Society of Kyoto, which 
later united with the Peace Society of 
Tokyo to form the Peace Society of 
Japan. He is a vice-president of the 
American Peace Society of Japan. Of 
his mastery of race characteristics, the 
late William James said in speaking of 
a book: 

“T cannot withhold the tribute of my 
admiration. It makes me understand 
the Japanese as I never did before. It is 
a real pleasure to find a book that holds 


f 


from beginning to end to psychological 
principles and to the realities of human 
nature. ... A genuine work of inter- 
pretation and a model for future studies 


in ethnic character.” 
WE are in a time that is cultivating 


the international mind and schem- 
ing a universal peace. Professor Gulick 
believes that he is offering a method as 
simple as a trade discount, as compre- 
hensive as a climate. Looking with in- 
terest and sympathy on such extension 
and evangelization as that of the Y. M. C. 
A., under John R. Mott, he feels that it 
would be more fruitful to let that work 
continue in the favoring climate of Jap- 
anese and Chinese trustfulness than to 
jam it through against exasperated na- 
tions. It is easier to win men who are 
friendly than those who are irritated and 
revengeful. Shortly stated, he believes 
that a policy of flat Asiatic exclusion will 
lead to progressive armaments. 

When California’s proposed exclusion 
began to reverberate in Japan, Professor 
Gulick came from Kyoto to California 
and spent three months in study of the 
local situation. 


I‘ is his desire first to change the inner 
consciousness of the nation in its re- 
actions on race relationship, and then to 
change legislation in accord with the new 
idea. He would have us make the same 
adjustment of thinking and governmental 
machinery in dealing with the Far East 
as Japan has made in dealing with the 
white man. With ill will felt by East and 
West, he fears that as India, Japan, and 
China come to fulness of power, they will 
increase the armaments. He fears a duel 
of shipbuilding and of army increase be- 
tween Asia and America, like the duel 


between Germany and England. 
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The Blue Hood 


By 


NEITH BOYCE 


Illustrated by Maginel Wright Enright 


She had long dark curls and was 
pretty; but it was the hood that 
first captured the boy's attention. Never 
before had he noticed an article of fem- 
.inine attire. But this hood was of a 


Ss was a new little girl at school. 


really heavenly bright blue, and it fitted ° 


fascinatingly about the little girl's face, 
and her dark curls showed under it in a 
bewildering manner. The blue set off 
her pink cheeks and her large dark eyes, 
and she appeared to Jeff a radiant and 
startling vision. Her manner was timid 
as she came into the schoolyard for the 
first time. She was alone, but some of 
the other girls went up to her, and Jeff 
saw her smile shyly and join in a game. 
He went on with his own scientific game 
of marbles, and was worsted, for his eye 
was distractedly on the blue hood. 

Jeff never played with girls; he had a 
lofty attitude toward them and a natural 
conviction of their inferiority. He rather 
despised those boys who were interested 
in them, and especially one slim pale lad 
who shamelessly preferred female com- 
panionship, and who, when he was not 
walking or talking with the creatures, 
was drawing sublimated pictures of them 
—wondrous female heads, with enormous 
eyes and curly tresses. This boy's name 
was Philip; Jeff was given to sneering at 
his unworthy tastes. Jeff was a vigorous 
bow, a famous fighter, and Philip was 
afraid to resent the jeers. It followed 
that he disliked Jeff most cordially. 
Philip was a very polite boy, with smooth 
manners, and was known to his teachers 
as “the little gentleman.” Jeff had 
merely looked down upon him, until 
now, in the few moments before school, 
he saw him unmistakably hovering about 
the blue hood. He had a sudden keen 
regret that it was not fair to punch Philip, 
who could not hit back. 

The Blue Hood was too young for 
Jeff's class; she was put in the room be- 
low. That day after school he refused 
to umpire a fight between two of his class- 
mates, and watched the new little girl 
out of the gate. Oh, joy! she turned up 
his street. He followed slowly and found 
out where she lived—in a new house a 
block from his home. He rode by the 
house on his bicycle several times that 
afternoon—trick-riding, too, quite worth 
anybody’s while to look at, if she hap- 
pened to be about. And toward dusk, 
after he had done his lessons, he put on 
his tin helmet and corselet, took his iron- 
tipped lance in one hand and his sword in 
the other, and paraded past the fair one’s 
home, This time she saw him; she was 
in the yard and she came down to the 
gate, wide-eyed, and stared at him, evi- 


dently fascinated. Jeff marched past. 
very straight, his head well up, his eyes 
front, and his heart swelling under the 
tin corselet. A stray dog crossed his 
path, he made a terrific lunge at it with 
his sword, uttering a war cry; the cur 
fled, and Jeff pursued hotly with level 
lance. However, he would not have 
hurt the dog. He permitted himself to 
smite down a chicken now and then, but 
nothing nobler, though he would have 
been glad of a real foe, and dreamed often 
of combat to the death. 

He was not very definite in his feelings 
about the girl with the blue hood. He 
felt only that she was a strangely attrac- 
tive object. He did not recant his opin- 
ions about girls in general. The convic- 
tion that girls were “‘no good” dwelt side 
by side in his mind with the charm of 
this one particular girl. He would still 
have stood by his conviction manfully— 
and would certainly not have owned his 
interest in the girl. 

She appeared daily at school, wearing 
the blue hood; and Jeff noted her com- 
ing and going but made no attempt to 
speak to her. He had learned that her 
name was Ruth. He continued to per- 
form on his bicycle and to wear his armor 
after school for her benefit. And then 
one evening, coming forth with a newly- 
painted shield, he found Philip at her 
gate, talking to her. He walked past, 
bestowing a haughty nod on Philip and 
receiving in return a half-sneering smile. 
Philip used to make as much fun as he 


dared of Jeff's interest in knights and * 


feats of arms; and now he said some- 
thing to the little girl. Jeff could not hear 
what it was, but he heard Philip's laugh. 
Ruth did not laugh. But Jeff's cheeks 
burned under the tin helmet. He turned 
abruptly and came back. With flashing 
eyes he paused opposite Philip and said: 

“Would you like to come up and box 
with me awhile?” 

Philip shrank visibly and responded: 

“No, I guess not—not today.” 

“Well, will you wrestle, then?” 

““N—no, I don’t feel like it today.” 

“Oh, all right.” 


ITH a scornful glance Jeff went on 

his way. This time no laugh follow- 
ed him. Ruth had looked at him earnestly 
from under her blue hood. He held his head 
higher than usual, and poised his lance, 
as he imagined himself in the lists oppo- 
site a caitiff knight, Philip for example, 
and how he, Jeff, otherwise Sir Tristram 
of Lyonesse, would strike down out of his 
saddle that coward knight and then deal 
him many a sore buffet with his good 
sword, till he, Philip, cried for mercy. 


The next day he overtook Ruth at the 
corner and was passing her with shyly- 
averted face, when she spoke to him. 


“That's beautiful armor have, 
isn't it?” she said timidly. 

He looked round at her. 

“Oh, I don’t know—do you think so?” 
he said, embarrassed. 

“Oh, I think it is lovely! I never saw 
any before. Couldn't you wear it ever 
some day and let me look at it?” 

“Whiy, ves, if vou want me to,” said 
Jeff carelessly but beaming with pleasure. 

“Oh, please! And bring your shield. 
I couldn't see what was on it.” 

“It’s adragon. I painted the shield my- 
self, and I made the lance and the sword.” 

“Oh, did you? They're lovely. Can't 
vou bring them over now?” 


“Why, ves, Leould. . . 


you 


EFF hurried home, flung down his books 
and joyfully buckled himself into his 
armor. In ten minutes he back at 
Ruths gate, and she was there to open it for 
him. Sheadmired him to his heart's con- - 


tent; pored over the dragon-shield, lifted 


the lance and the sword, and then nothing 
would do but she must try on the helmet. — 
It came down low over her forehead, and 
her rosy face and black glossy curls 
showed quaintly under the peaked visor. 

“It’s too heavy for vou,” said Jeff, 
gently but firmly lifting it off. “And 
you look nicer in that hood. Girls can’t 
be knights, you know.” 

“Oh, can’t they?” said Ruth wistfully. 

Didn’t you know that? Haven't 
you ever read about the Knights of the 
Round Table?” 

“No. Tell me about them, will you?” 

“I've got a book—it tells all about 
them. I'll read you some of it if: you 
want me to.” 

“Gh, yes! 
any girl knights?” 

“No, of course not! How could a 
girl wear heavy steel armor and fight bat- 
tles every day?” 

“But then, what did the girls do, when 
the knights were always fighting?” 

“Oh, they stayed at home and took 
care of the knights and stanched their 
wounds.” 

“Oh,” said Ruth, looking aggrieved. 

“‘ And, you know, the knights fought for 
them,” Jeff wenton. “They were always 
fighting for some damsel or other.” 

“What's a damsel?” 

‘4 damsel’s a girl, silly! . . . I mean,” 
Jeff blushed and gulped, “the knights, 
you see, had to do whatever the dam— 
whatever the girls told them to do.” 

“Oh, did they?” said Ruth, looking 
brighter. 


But weren't there ever 
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“Yes, each of them had a lady, and if 
she wanted him to go and fight for her, 
any day, he had to do it, and if she 
wanted anything he had to get it for 
her 

“Oh, that was nice!” cried Ruth. 

“Well, I don’t think it was so nice for 
the knight—some of 
the ladies were awful 
mean to their 
knights 

“Why were they 
mean?” 

“Oh, [ll read you 
about it, I can’t ex- 
plain it all, it’s too 
long. Shall I get the 
book?” 

““Oh, please do!” 

So he rushed home 
and got the book, and 
they sat under an 
apple-tree, and _ for 
nearly an hour Jeff 
read; and Ruth’s 
cheeks flushed crim- 
son and her eyes 
glowed as_ she listened; and_ the 
two children were lost in a _ world 
of strange adventure, of glamour and 
fa@rie. ... 


FTER that they met almost every day. 
Jeff neglected his sports and his 
comrades for Ruth. He did not know 
exactly why, but it was fascinating to be 
with her, to be looked up to and listened 
to, to instruct her, for she was extremely 
ignorant of everything he was interested 
in—but she was so interested! She would 
listen by the hour. She seldom had an 
opinion to offer, she only thirsted for in- 
formation, and received everything Jeff 
told her with the most perfect faith. And 
Jeff was not a bad teacher. He wascare- 
ful, as exact as possible about his facts, 
and he had good orthodox moral notions, 
such as the disgusting character of theft, 
lying and cowardliness, the only sins he 
knew much about as yet. 

He soon became at ease with Ruth, 
and yet he was very shy about some 
things with her. He thought her very 
beautiful, but he never thought of telling 
her so, or that he liked her; his tongue 
would have cloven to the roof of his mouth 
at the very idea of saying such things. 
In fact it was hardly clear to himself that 
he liked Ruth and liked to look at her. 
His feeling about her was very vague— 
a floating golden sort of thing, like a cloud 
touched by the sun. 

And he was very shy about his friend- 
ship. He never walked out of the school- 
yard with her. She however was per- 
fectly frank, and she would linger till he 
came out and then join him. She did 
not conceal the fact that she far pre- 
ferred Jeff's society to anyone’s else. She 
snubbed, on his account, two or three of 
her earlier acquaintances, among them 
Philip. And Philip never forgot, or for- 
gave either, a snub. 

He was standing one day with some 
other boys on the corner, as Ruth and 
Jeff met and started up their street. 
Philip, planted in the middle of the walk, 
with his shoulder to them, did not move 
as they came up, but he winked .and 
grimaced to his companions. Jeff put out 
an arm, caught Philip round the shoulders 
and lifted him out of the way. The pale 
boy flushed red and stammered, clenching 
his fists: 

“Look here, you don’t need the whole 
sidewalk, do you?” 

“No,” said Jeff, turning, “And you 
- don't either, do you?” 


Philip only bit his lips. Jeff squared 
his shoulders and repeated peremp- 
torily: 

you?” 

Philip shrank, as always, before Jeff's 
superior presence. 

“*N—no,” he stammered. 


“Look here, you don't need the whole sidewall, do you?” 


And Jeff went on, with Ruth proudly 
trotting by his side. 

*“*T wish that fellow could fight,” said Jeff 
loftily. ‘“‘He’s always acting mean and 
then saying he’s sick. He makes me tired.”’ 

too,” said Ruth loyally. “But he 
couldn’t fight you, could he, Jeff?” 

“No,” said Jeff, condescendingly. 
never hit him. Why, even a girl could 
lick him.” 

But the weak have their weapons too— 
poisoned weapons sometimes. .. . 

This childish friendship had lasted now 
a month, from apple-blossom time to ex- 
amination-time. Jeff was working pretty 
hard out of school hours, making up lost 
time on his mathematics, and for several 
afternoons in succession he did not see 
Ruth. Then one day she failed to meet 
him at the corner after school. He did 
not think much of it, but the same thing 
happened next day. Then he was trou- 
bled, and thought he would go over to 
see her that afternoon, but had a stiff 
three-hours’ struggle with compound frac- 
tions instead. The day following, how- 
ever, he made a point of meeting her, and 
it was plain that she had kept back to 
avoid him. 
first averted her face, then turned sharp 
on him. 

“Jeff Harrell, I hate you!” she cried, 
her dark eyes full of tears. ‘‘Don’t you 
ever dare to speak to me again!’” And 
with a sob she rushed on. 

Jeff was stunned. He stood gazing 
after her, unable to believe his ears. He 
saw her fly in at her gate, slamming it 
after her. Then slowly the color mounted 
into his brown cheeks. His steady black 
eyes began to burn. ... Allright! So 
that was the way she treated him, was 
it? And what for, he would like to know? 

Yes, that was the way with girls— 
silly things—getting mad about nothing. 
He racked his brain to find out how he 
could possibly have done anything to 
anger her—in vain. ... Allright! But 
if she thought she could behave that way 
to him. . .! He walked haughtily past 
her house, swinging his book-strap and 
whistling loudly. He would show her! 


E thought at first that she would try 

to make up, when she saw that he 
didn’t, and he resolved that he wouldn’t 
forgive her—not at first anyway, not till she 
sued for pardon on bended knee, as they did 
in the book. So he went home and spent a 
moody afternoon by himself, and could 


not even study. There was some pleas- 


When he went up to her she: 


ure in the thought of punishing Ruth 
when she repented her injustice, but not 
much even in that... . 

And Ruth did not sue for pardon and 
did not try to make up. That was the 
amazing thing. She avoided him, and 
when they met by chance the blue hood 

hid her face from him. 

Jeff could not understand it. 

He was deeply hurt, and he 

hid his wound. When his 

mother asked him why he 

did not go to see Ruth 

any more, he answered 

carelessly: 

“Oh, I don’t want to.” 
And she said: ““You know 

she is going away, when 
school closes, for the 
summer?” 

“Is she?” said Jeff in- 
differently, and the subject 
dropped. 

Examinations were on at 
school. In spite of his 
utmost effort, Jeff could not 
keep his mind on _ those 

fractions, and he failed ignominiously in 
his mathematics. He had never known 
such gloomy days. Ruth went away— 
she did not even say good-bye to him. 
Her house was closed, there was nobody 
in the garden any more, the grass 
grew long and weedy; and Jeff felt 
a pang every time he passed the gate. 

Still, vacation had not lost all its 
charms—one could fish and swim in the 
creek and build scows and play baseball— 
and Jeff began to forget Ruth and the 
mystery of her behavior to him. 

But then came the explanation, and it 
reopened the wound. Emily, a compan- 
ion of Ruth’s, told him one day that some- 
body had told Ruth “something horrid”’ 
about him. She refused to say what the 
““something’’ was, and for a long time 
would not name the “somebody.” But 
at last Jeff wrung from her that it was 
Philip. 


BROLIN G with rage, Jeff sought the cul- 

prit, found him, threw him down on 
the sidewalk, and proceeded to try tochoke 
confession from him. But Philip only 
writhed and screamed and denied. Phil- 
ip’s mother rushed out, and with the aid 
of other elders separated the two boys, 
and violently reproached Jeff for attack- 
ing a “poor invalid child.” 


“Tl have it out of you yet, you coward” 


“T don’t care—he told lies about me,” 
said Jeff, white and panting. 

“T didn’t,” moaned Philip, blue with 
fright and clinging to the maternal skirts. 

“Tl have it out of you yet, you cow- 
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ard,” said Jeff distinctly, turn- 
ing on his heel. | 

The result of this was a note 
from Philip’s mother to Jeff's 
mother and a serious consulta- 
ype between Jeff’s mother and 

ff. 

“Yes, I threw him down and 
choked him, and I said I would 
do it again,”’ admitted Jeff sul- 
lenly. ‘“‘And I will,” he added. 

“You know,” said his mother 
gravely, that Philipcan’t stand 
up against you, Jeff. 
Noblesse oblige.” 

Jeff had had that phrase ex- 
plained to him, and he lived up 
to it pretty well.... But now 
his heart swelled and the rare 
and painful tears came to his 
eyes. 

“Do you think,” he asked 
after a momenf’s struggle for 
self-control, “‘that just because 
a boy can’t fight—he can do 
anything mean he wants to— 
and not be punished? ... Do 
you think I ought to let that 
fellow tell lies abqut me? .. . 
I think he ought to be licked— 
and I'll lick him too!” 

““What lies has he told about 
you, Jeff?” 

It was difficult for Jeff to 
explain the nature of his.wrong, 
dificult for him to mention 
Ruth. His mother listened, with now 
and then a question, until she had 
the whole case, as far as he was cont 
cerned. Then she thought it over briefly, 
looking at Jeff's downcast face—the ca 
did brow, the level eyes, the firm mout 

e clear sweetness and strength, so ap- 
pealing, of the child that was almost a 
man. At last she gave her judgment. 

“TI think you are probably right,” she 
said. “I mean, that Philip did do what 
Emily said he did, and that that is what 
turned Ruth against you. We don’t know 
what he told her, but I feel sure it was 
something mean and cowardly and untrue. 


And now, what can we do about it? Will 
it do you any good to beat Philip?” 

“Yes,” said Jeff sombrely. “I'll make 
him own up and take back what he said.” 

“Perhaps we can do that without 
beating him,” said Mrs. Harrell. “‘Then 
when Ruth comes back in the fall re 

Jeff threw his head back proudly. 
“I don’t care any more about Ruth,” 
he said, his voice trembling. “She 
didn’t need to believe that fellow.” 

Mrs. Harrell looked sadly at her son, 
put on her hat and went out... . 
When she returned, an hour later, she 
saw Jeff in the vard, clad in his armor, 
and fiercely whacking 
off the heads of the 
daisies with his sword. 
For a moment she was 
glad to see him so— 
he had not worn his 
armor since Ruth’s 
desertion. But when 
she called him and 
he came up to 
her, she perceived 
that his martial 
array expressed no 
playful spirit. His 
face looked strangely 
mature under the 
helmet—the black 
brows drawn together 
over the moody black 
eyes, the square 
cleft chin set 


favorable. Phi- 
lip’s mother had re- 
fused to let her see 
the boy, had declared 
he was in bed with 
a nervous chill, had 
declined. to believe 


that Jeff had any 


“Philip’s mother rushed out and violently reproached Jeff 
for attacking ‘a poor invalid child’”’ 


justification for his 
attack, and had said 


HER report was un- 


that she was going to take 
Philip away next day, as 
he was “afraid for his life.” 

Jeff listened, swishing his 
sword through the long grass. 

“Tm glad I scared him good, 
anyway, he muttered. Then 
after a moment he said with a 
look of bewilderment: “I can't 
see what made him doit. What 
did he want to be so poison 
mean for?” 

“Philip is a very unfortu- 
nate boy,” said Mrs. Harrell 
gently. 

But Jeff refused to take this 
view of the criminal. 

“I wish Id lived in the olden 
times,” he declared. “If a fel- 
low acted mean then it was all 
right to go and lick him—-you 
could even cut his head off 
if you wanted to. But now if 
you even choke him a little he 
says he has a nervous chill and 
you say you're sorry for 
him 

And Jeff choked himself over 
the injustice of it all. 

“I am sorry for him,” said 
Mrs. Harrell firmly. “Sorrier 
than I am for you. Would you 
like to be in his place?”’ 

“No!” said Jeff scornfully. 


“Two children were lost in a world of strange adventure Of course I wouldn't. I 


guess not!” 

“Well, you see he is worse off than you 
are... . It’sa punishment for him, Jeff, and 
perhaps the worst punishment, just to be 
what he is—weak and a coward.” 

Jeff pondered this, looking down and 
drawing lines in the gravel with the point 
of his sword. Slowly his hard look of 
anger changed to a puzzled frown. The 
thing was too complex. But he disliked 
this treatment of the clear line between 
right and wrong. He said at last, eye- 
ing his mother resentfully: 

‘““He ought to be licked. It might 
learn him better.... And when he 
comes back to town I'll lick him.” 

Jeff drew a long breath of relief at 
having settled the question. His mother 
held her peace, thinking that time might 
otherwise settle it. 

“And,” said Jeff sternly, “Ruth 
didn’t need to act the way she did, 
anyway.” For a moment his lip 
trembled, but he went on: “I don't 
like her any more. ... I'll never like 
a girl again.” 

“Oh, Jeff!” his mother protested, 
smiling a little. 

“I won’t! I don’t like them. They’re 
no good. ” 

He walked away a few steps, and 
came back to add defiantly: 

“There's only one reason I’m glad I'm 
not a knight. They always had girls . 
around bothering them. Getting them 
into trouble with enchantments and all 
kind of things. . . .” 

He swung his sword about and medi- 
tated on this for a few moments. Evi- 
dently there was a certain vague com- 
fort in that thought—a feeling of worthy 
companionship in‘ misfortune. 

“The best knights,” he said pensively, 
“‘seemed to have the most trouble.” 

““Yes,”’ said his mother gravely. 

Jeff sighed, straightened up and un- 
buckled his armor. 

** Will you please take these things into 
the house?” he said with manly forti- 
tude. “I believe Ill go fishing.” 
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PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


oe 


The Importance of Being Belasco | 


No one who has actually witnessed 


a playwright at work will doubt. for ; 


an instant that the famous Dramatist 
is here in the very act (probably the 
second act) of writing a play—un- 
questionably the second act. The 
firm grip of his 
fingers on the pen, 
the disordered hair, 
the furrowed brow 
and tense lips, all 
indicate more 
plainly than words 
that he is at this 
very moment insert- 
ing the “Punch” 
into the finale of the 
second act. 

The fact that 
there are no words (the paper on which 
he writes is absolutely blank) is only 
an additional proof. In these days of 
almost universal playgiarism, the use 
of invisible ink is an only too neces- 
sary precaution. 

The actual handwriting of Mr. 
Belasco’s play will remain invisible 
until developed (by a secret process) 


Asa Statesman 


HIS picture of Mr. David Belasco (taken from life) 
must forever silence the malicious slanderers who 
would have the world believe that Mr. Belasco 

does not write the plays that appear under his name. 


The priestly garb is said to have been 
adopted by the playwright as a compliment 
to the Church in the person of a friend of his 
youth. Appended are some pictorial specu- 
lations as to how Mr. Belasco might have 
dressed had the friend of his youth belonged 


to some other profession 


babes all clue as to which was the senior twin was lost 
owing to the non-washable dye of the red and blue 
ribbons by which they were distinguished. 

Accordingly, at the age of fourteen the two brothers, 


each believing himself to be the 
younger son, emigrated to America. 
Registering as steerage passengers 
under the names Bill Ascot and Sandy 
Francis.Ascot they arrived in Boston 
Harbor just at the moment when the 
citizens of the Hub 
were in the act of 
throwing the chests 
of British tea over- 
board. It was in 
that moment that 
the dramatic in- 
stinct, afterward to 
become a_ world 
power, sprang to be- 
ing in the soul of Bill 
Ascot. Having no 4s a Policeman 
Ted to his name ex- 
cept the final “T”’ of Ascot he seized 
this and (with a gesture that has since 
become famous) sweeping his protest- 
ing brother scornfully aside, cast the 
“'T” into Boston Harbor, in whose icy 
depths it has ever since remained silent. 
Arriving at the Pacific coast the 
brothers separated. Sandy Francis 
plunged southward, William plunged 


in a dark room, and transcribed upon a 
soundless typewriter (a precaution against 


eavestypers who can read by sound) when , 


the parts are distributed among the actors 
who are to form the cast. 

One of the most interesting contribu- 
tions to Current Fiction is the Autobi- 
ography of David Belasco in Hearst's 
Magazine. The authoress (to print her 
name would be a violation of confidence) 


north and discovered a yast territory to 
which he gave the name Billasko (since 
corrupted into Alaska). It was here Bill 
wrote his first play, Du Barry, long after- 
wards to be purloined by the unscrupu- 
lous Jean Richepin. 

After a forty years residence in Alaska 
devoted entirely to playwriting, the great 
Dramatist, ever in search of new material, 
plunged southward. 


tells us among other things that 
David Belasco and San Fran- 
cisco grew up together. 

Startling as this may appear, it recalls a 
family tradition (no less extraordinary) that 
has never before been printed. 

The founder of the family (according to the 
legend) was the Marquis D’Ascot (or Ascot) a 
French nobleman who amassed an immense for- 
tune from the invention of the Ascot tie and died 
leaving two sons, twins, named respectively 
William and Alexander Francis. While yet 


As a Theatrical 
Manager 


gv” 
Pan 


As a Strong Man 


Atthesame moment,as though 
by some psychological impulse, 
Alexander Francis Ascot, now familiarly known 
as Sandy Francisco (the final never broke its 
silence) plunged northward. The meeting of 
the twins is too sacred to be dwelt upon in print. 

On the shore of the rippling Pacific the brothers 
were united and here as it were at the very dressing 
room door of the Star of Empire (happily chris- 
tened by Mr. Belasco the Golden Gate) Billasco 
and Sandy Francisco—or as they are now known, 
Belasco and San Francisco—grew up together. 


Asia Sailor 
\ 


With the Comets 
MARY PICKFORD 


Twinkle, twinkle, little Mary! 
You are sure some luminary. 


— 


You’re no common star, far from it; 
You're a Movie Star—a comet! 
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Chinese Lyrics 


By PAI TA-SHUN 


ER, 


Out of Mencius 


(THE King began his tower 

And measured it and planned, 
And the people came together 
And builded it by hand. 


In multitudes they wandered 
Outside the pleasure-ground 

Where the sleek fat does were lying 
And white birds glistened round. 


The people died in battle, 

Of hunger in the wild. 

The King walked in his garden, 
The sun looked down and smiled. 


The Temple Bell 


HEAR the great bell calling, 
Calling with voice of bronze; 
The bamboos are aquiver 
Along their feathery fronds; 
Across the lake the darkness 
Makes whiter the white swans. 


I hear the great bell calling, 
In deep-mouthed undertone, 
As if the race that wrought it 
Unnumbered and unknown 
With dreams to give the ages 
Had made its voice their own. 


In the Garden 


O you remember, sister, 
The golden afternoon 
When we looked upon the lotus 

And listened to the croon 
Of the doves that sat together 
Among the flowers of June? 


And deep among the valleys 

A far, sweet sound was heard— 
Some fluter in the forest 

That like a magic bird 

Sang of the unseen heavens 


And mystic Way and Word. 
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The Newer Anesthesia 


By JOHN B. HUBER, M.D. 


HERE is no one of us whose good luck is so infallible that his life may not at some time 
or other depend upon the skill of a surgeon and the standing of medical science at the time 
when he needs its help. One of the terrors of the past, and of the ignorant in the present, 
is the anesthetic for an operation. People will suffer untold agonies rather than be 


operated upon. 


Just exactly what this taking of anesthesia means and the practical harm- 


lessness to which. it has been reduced by modern science is here told by Doctor Huber 


ciety of Anesthetists, it was related 

how a patient was being operated 

on for a disease of the mouth. During 

three hours the surgeon and his associates 

worked with well-nigh infinite and ex- 

hausting care, amongst an amazing laby- 

rinth of vessels, nerves and other vital 

structures, When a slip of the scalpel or 

a false move the fraction of an inch might 

have proved fatal. During those three 

hours the hypertension of the surgeons 

and nurses far exceeded that of the pa- 

tient. No mask touched the latter’s 

face, no ether cone, there was no inhala- 

tion of anything other than the ordinary 

atmosphere everybody in that room was 

breathing. And yet throughout three 

hours that patient slumbered as peace- 

fully and as painfree as an infant; and 

he emerged from his experience as well 

as when_he entered it, and with a bene- 
ficent surgical result in the bargain. 
Another patient, a woman with a cancer, 
and who had—the dear Lord knows how 
long and in what agony—been fearing the 
knife, after such a sleep asked when the 
operation would be; and was told “it 
has been!” A hundred and more such 
miracles as these have thus far been 
wrought by Dr. Gwathmey, by his oil- 
ether-colonic anesthesia which he de- 
scribed on that memorable evening. 
However, medical science, especially con- 

servative when it comes to the border line 

between the present and the beyond, will 

require reports of at least a thousand 

anesthesias by this method before its stand- 
ing among other methods can be assigned. 

Up to the modern era in anesthetics 
the field was, by comparison with its 
present-day expanse, most limited. The 
surgeon to royalty hesitated to remove 
so little thing as a wen from the august 
pate of George Fourth. Operators were 
well nigh perfect in their knowledge of 
anatomy, of marvelous skill and courage; 
they oftentimes thrilled the hospital am- 
phitheaters to tremendous excitement, 
but patients collapsed and died on the 
table of terror on the first incision. Op- 

erations were amazingly rapid because 
the patient had to suffer, practically 
without relief, the psychic shock and the 
agony inflicted by the knife, the saw and 
the necessary manipulations. Many an 
operation was nullified by the patient’s 
struggles, during which the binding straps 
were not infrequently broken. 

But the era of all such torture and 
shock had its twilight when Sir Humphrey 
Davy, in 1800, discovered the anesthetic 
properties of nitrous oxide (laughing gas) of 
which Horace Wells, an American dentist, 
made practical application in 1844; nobly 
laying one of his own sound molars on the 
double altar of humanity and science. 

And medical history relates that two 
years before Wells, Dr. Crawford W. 
Long removed without pain a tumor from 
the neck of one James W. Venable; and 
this was, so far as is known, the first time 
ether was used for anesthesia. Thrice 
besides, in 1842, in the next year and in 
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I AST fall, before the New York So- 


1845 Dr. Long repeated this. He seems 
not to have realized how wonderful was 
his achievement, and how it was des- 
tined to revolutionize surgery; and he 
made no statement of his experiences 
until 1849, when his account was called 
forth by a report he had seen of Morton’s 
work. On the seventieth anniversary of 
Long’s use of ether as an anesthetic a 
well-deserved medallion to his memory was 
put up in the University of Pennsylvania. 

On October 16, 1846, the dentist and 
physician William S. Morton successfully 
gave ether in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital ; and this date is now appropriate- 
ly celebrated in Boston as ““Ether Day.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes had witnessed 
Morton’s first etherization; when he cre- 
ated the word anesthesia and later wrote: 
“The knife is searching for disease, the 
pulleys are dragging back dislocated limbs, 
nature herself is working out the primal 
curse which doomed the tenderest of her 
creatures to the sharpest of her trials; but 
the fierce extremity of suffering has been 
steeped in the waters of forgetfulness and 
the deepest furrow in the knotted brow 
of agony has been soothed forever.” 


ND yet even under such anesthesia 
there were patients who died, neither 
from the disease for which the operation 
was done nor from the operation itself. 
The knife was not to be feared so much as 
the means that brought about uncon- 
sciousness. Many died of shock brought 
on by terror, through hearing exagger- 
ated accounts of struggling during ether- 
ization that ended in collapse and death. 
At least twenty years ago this terror an- 
esthesiae was well recognized by surgeons, 
who sought to avert it by giving an 
anodyne injection beneath the skin; this 
generally calmed the sometimes greatly 
overwrought mind of the patient. 

About this time it was found that 
cocaine, when injected directly about 
the region to be operated on, gave com- 
plete anesthesia, the knife hurting no more 
than when one pares his nails. Such an- 
esthesja was most useful, except for chil- 
dren, excitable, and intractable adults; 
there was here no occasion to apprehend 
entering, under general anesthesia, the 
bourne from whence no traveler returns. 
But cocaine was not applicable to ex- 
tensive operations, because so much of the 
drug would have to be injected that a 
dangerous poisoning might result. Then 
Dr. John Bodine and others found that 


-by using solutions of cocaine greatly 


attenuated, much more of the solution 
could be injected, with correspondingly 
less risk of poisoning. And finally it was 


found that operations for the relief of | 


hernia—which are decidedly in the major 
and more serious class—could be done 
safely and painlessly by the injection 
around the field of operation of pure cold 
water that had been sterilized. Thus 
pre-operation injections of morphine and 
of various analgesic fluids about the oper- 
ation area have been practiced and con- 
tinue to be used. But it has remained 


for Crile of Cleveland to investigate ex- 
haustively the phenomena of shock as 
related to operations, and to combine the 
various procedures we have stated in a 
technique wonderfully scientific. 


ANGrHER great advance came with 

the Bennett Inhaler, by which the 
anesthetist could begin with nitrous oxide 
(laughing gas) plus oxygen and “ switch 
off” gradually to ether. One gets under 
nitrous oxide (which makes tooth-pulling 
the jocund process the most of us have-at 
one time or another experienced) prac- 
tically instantaneously—after two or 
three whiffs: there is thus no more time 
for terror than there is occasion; nor is 
there here any distress or struggling or 
sense of suffocation or nausea such as may 
attend ether anesthesia ab initio. 

A number of modifications of the Ben- 
nett Inhaler have been made. Indeed the 
giving of anesthetics has become a spe- 
cialty in itself; and much ingenuity— 
genius even, has been evinced in develop- 
ing new ideas and methods. 

Anesthesia by the injection between 
the lumbar vertebrae, into the spinal 
column, of cocaine, eucaine or some like 
analgesic substance has had its day. 
It proved a dangerous procedure. Some 
of the cases in which it obtained were 
sufficiently uncanny to have fascinated 
Robert Louis Stevenson. A boy of 
eleven was perfectly conscious and alto- 
gether without distress whilst an oper- 
ation inconceivable without anesthesia 
was done on him. A woman was oper- 
ated on for an old fracture of the hip with- 
out feeling at all inconvenienced. A 
young man had had a tumor removed 
from the forehead. Glands of the neck 
were dissected out, safely and pleasantly. 
This anesthesia had abolished for the 
time being sensation and muscular ac- 
tion, whilst it did not disturb cerebration, 
and left the sympathetic system in full 
control of the bodily functions. 

Professor Thomas Jennesco, of Buda- 
pest, has been considered the originator of 
this form of anesthesia. But a quarter of 
a century before him Dr. J. Leonard Corn- 
ing of New York did spinal anesthesia, 
using cocaine, with which Dr. Karl Koller 
of New York had at about that time 
(1885) revolutionized eye surgery; and 
Dr. William Seaman Bainbridge, also of 
New York, had two years before Jennesco 
injected stovaine into the spinal column, 
but had abandoned the method as dan- 
gerous. And so it proved in certain of 
Jennesco’s cases. It is indeed esseulial 
to successful surgery that the patient 
be absolutely quiet, non-resistant and in 
no condition to interfere, intentionally or 
otherwise, with the operative procedures; 
his reflexes have to be in abeyance. 

The patient’s pre-operation state of 
mind, especially when a wound is the oc- 
casion of the operation, is always a matter 
of concern to the surgeon. Of all such pa- 
tients the most to be apprehensive about 
is the stoic, the man unafraid, with plenty 
of grit, who likes to chat and smoke whilst 
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he is being sliced and sawed up. After re- 
covering from the spinal anesthesia, during 
which the patient has been conscious, he 
may walk off as if nothing had happened. 

It is narrated in the annals of surgery 
that a man of large affairs had both his 
legs crushed in a street accident, so that 
they had to be amputated. When taken 
to the hospital and the situation explained 
to him he insisted on calling for something 
to smoke and a pad and pencil, and wrote 
several telegrams and notes of instruc- 
tion. Then to the surgeons: “Now, 
gentlemen, Iam ready.” He died under 
operation. In all probability he need not 
have. Why? Because he had squan- 
dered his reserve forces, every slightest 
fraction of which he needed to get him 
through his crisis. 

All this is magnificent, but it is not ideal 
surgery. Not for the patient, as we shall 
presently see. Nor is it fair to the sur- 
geon. Contrary to some opinions all oper- 
ations on human beings are done for the 
benefit of the pa- 
tients (and all ex- 
perimental opera- 
tions on animals 
are done for the 
benefit of human 
beings). Probably 
very few laymen 
realize how much 
surgery takes out 
of the surgeon, 
who oftentimes 
does several oper- 
ations of an after- 
noon or morning, 
some several hours 
in duration, when 
there must be 
constant anxiety 
lest any one of 
the manifold fac- 
tors essential to a 
successful opera- 
tion fail. It is 
high tension 
work, with a 
human life at 
stake, from begin- 
ningtoend. And 
if you don’t be- 
lieve it is disin- 
tegrating ask some life insurance man 
how the longevity chances of the medical 
profession compare with such chances in 
other lines of work. | 

Dr. Willy Meyer and his brother, a 
mechanical engineer, devised an appar- 
atus for operations in which the chest 
wall must be opened. The thorax 
has indeed been about the last region 
of the body uninvaded by the surgeon 
because, in entering the “cage,” 
the tender ‘and resilient lung tissue, no 
longer protected by the ribs from the 
normal air pressure of fifteen pounds to 
the square inch, must collapse, respira- 
tion become impossible and death ensue. 
The Meyer apparatus consists of an outer 
chamber as large as a hall bedroom in 
which the atmosphere is, by means of a 
pumping mechanism, so rarefied that a 
negative (—) air pressure results, about 
equal to that met at an altitude of 1800 
feet above sea level. Inside this cham- 
ber is a positive (+) pressure chamber, in 
which the atmosphere is denser than that 
ordinarily breathed and which accommo- 
dates only the anesthetizer and the head 
of the patient; the latter’s neck is “guil- 
lotined” by means of a rubber ring, 
whilst the rest of his body is in the nega- 
tive chamber. By such means is the pos- 
sibility of lung collapse obviated. Whilst 


this brilliant work was in the experimental 
stage I saw, by Dr. Meyer’s invitation, 
the whole of a dog’s lung removed, under 
anesthesia of course, and with all the asep- 
tic precautions and all the care that would 
have been accorded a human being. Sev- 
eral days after, this same friend of man was, 
with all his wonted joy and gusto, chasing 
the hospital cat about the premises. 
During this great work of the Meyer 
brothers other physicians were seeking 
a means of restoring people seemingly 
dead after the inhaling of poisonous 
vapors, by introducing a tube into the 
windpipe, and forcing oxygen, the life 
sustaining gas, into the lungs. And this 
latter method proved both another ef- 
ficient mode of fortifying the lung tissue 
against collapse in operation within the 
thorax and also an excellent way to in- 
duce anesthesia. Dr. Samuel J. Meltzer 
discovered how the inhalation of the air 
cells in the lungs can be accomplished by 
a continuous stream of air passing in one 


Inhaling ether diluted with warmed and filtered air 


direction instead of ‘by double movements 
(of inspiration and expiration) in opposite 
directions. He’ and his colleagues, by 
insuffating air in a constant stream 
through a tube passed into a dog’s wind- 
pipe found that the animal could be kept 
alive for many hours. Then, by allowing 
the stream of air to pass over the surface 
of ether in a bottle before insufflation 
they were able to anesthetize the animal 
very satisfactorily; and in those dogs 
thus narcotized it was possible to open 
both sides of the thorax widely, the lungs 
remaining uncollapsed—and this for many 
hours. The only condition essential to 
success was that the tube should not be 
of so large a caliber as to prevent the ex- 
halation of gases in the pulmonary pro- 
cess of expiration. Dr. H. H. Janeway 
then perfected an apparatus on these 
principles, capable of accurately regulat- 
ing the supply of ether and its right dilu- 
tion with warmed and filtered air. 

In almost all operations the seat of dan- 
ger as regards anesthesia is in the brain. 
Dr. Crile subjected a long series of 
animals, some to emotional excitement 
(as fright) before operation; and others 
to physical injuries under anesthesia: 
and thus he showed that the final point 
of meeting of both kinds of impression 
(psychic and physical) is in the brain-cells 


of the cortex (the gray matter or surface 
and convolutions) of the brain; that iden- 
tical brain-cell changes are caused in 
either case. Both physical and psychic 
(mental) stimulation exhaust and deteri- 
orate the substance of the brain-cells. 
When at night one fears an unknown 
danger the brain threshold is always low- 
ered, apparently as an adaptation to the 
more swift and accurate detection of the 
danger. Likewise, when one has re- 
ceived a crushing physical injury there is 
a universal lowering of the threshold. 
During these states of tenseness minor 
stimuli have major effects; or in other 
words one is “nervous.” The subcon- 
scious brain is tortured directly during 
‘“‘unblocked operations,” under imhala- 
tion anesthesia. The resultant. general 
effect on the brain threshold is as if the 
injury had been inflicted without anes- 
thesia—that is, after the punishment of 
the subconscious mind during an opera- 
tion the patient emerges nervous and ex- 
hausted; and 
since alow thresh- 
old is lavish in 
its waste of nerv- 
ous energy, recu- 
peration is slow. 
Thus Crile con 
cluded from such 
experiments and 
reflections: If an 
operation could 
he so performed 
that no “trau- 
matic” impulse 
(of physical in- 
jury) could reach 
the brain (as it 
must ordinarily in 
operations, 
through the nerve 
fibers coming 
from the seat of 
"injury to the 
brain); and if also 
all emotional 
stimuli could be 
removed or re- 
duced to a mini- 
mum, then brain- 
cell exhaustion 
or deterioration 
would be prevented and the dangers of 
operation would be those only which 
would result from the local injury 
inflicted. 


PON such basis then, Dr. Crile evolv- 

ed an operation method which he 
named “anoci-association,’ because by 
its use all nocuous or noci-associations 
are cut off from the brain. 

In such an operation, the brain-cells 
have been subjected to no exhausting 
strain from painful impulses. The Crile 
principle and procedure have excited the 
warmest admiration of surgeons wher- 
ever civilized surgery is done, and the 
gratitude of thousands of patients. 
Whereas in 1898 the mortality rate in one 
of the hospitals in which Dr. Crile serves 
exceeded six per cent., his last one thou- 
sand cases in that institution, done under 
his anoci-association anesthesia, gave a 
mortality of eight-tenths of one per cent. 
No matter how exhaustive the operation, 
however weak seems the patient, what- 
ever past is involved, the pulse-rate under 
this anoci technique is at the end the 
same as at the beginning; and the 
post-operative sequelae, which are 
frequently so distressing and some- 
times serious, are minimized or wholly 
prevented. 
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Woman’s Vote in Utah 


By ERNA VON R. OWEN 


{jtAs tan puzzle. It has both woman’s suffrage and the Mormon Church. The Church brought 


women suffrage into Utah. 


That was in the days of polygamy. 


Now tt would like to disfranchise 


the women. Why? Mrs. Owen tells some of the things that women are doing in Salt Lake City. 


the women of the Territory of Utah 

possessed the franchise. In 1886 
they were deprived of it. When Utah 
became a state, the franchise became 
an inalienable right of her citizens, men 
and women, the clause securing it to the 
women of Utah, under the same condi- 
tions that it was granted to men, being 
an integral part of her constitution. 

The Mormon Church has never stood 
for the advancement or elevation of 
women in any way. It teaches that to 
attain salvation, a woman must be mar- 
ried (or sealed); it makes her salvation 
contingent on the loyalty of her husband 
to the Mormon Church. 

Brigham Young habitually spoke of 
his wives as, “My women.” Heber 
Kimball, among the most prominent of 
the Mormons, spoke of his wives as 
**a likely lot of heifers!” 

This was the attitude of the founders 
of the Mormon Church. It is the history 
of the world, that where polygamy exists, 
women are enslaved. 


Bh": sixteen years, from 1870-1886, 


N 1849 gold was discovered in Cali- 

fornia. The consequent extraordi- 
nary race across the continent resulted in 
bodies of prospectors and miners passing 
through Utah. Utah’s mountains are 
tremendously rich in silver, gold and 
copper. As was inevitable, there were 
some who stopped by the wayside. 

By 1870 the “‘Gentile”’ (non-Mormon) 
vote became of such proportions, that 
Brigham Young saw his ascendency 
threatened and a bill was passed: by the 
legislature giving the franchise “to all 
women, wives. or daughters of «native 
born or naturalized citizens.”” This en- 
abled the Mormon Church to swamp the 
Gentile vote, because the miners and 
prospectors were living under such eon- 
ditions as to preclude the possibility of 
women being with them. Apostle Lunt 
of the Mormon Church in an address 


jn San Francisco said: “The women 


of the Mormon Church vote practically 
as a unit,” and though he did not say so, 
it is true that they vote as the Church 
directs and always have. 

The Mormon Church, during the years 


. from 1870 to 1886, establishéd a record 


as manufacturers of voters—not equaled 
by Tammany in its palmiest days—for 
bands of women converts, immediately 
on their arrival in Utah, were divided up 
among the resident Mormons and married 
off with very little delay, and so under the 
Legislative Act of 1870, became voters. 

During those sixteen years when 
women possessed the franchise in the 
Territory, protest after protest and 
petition after petition went to the fed- 
eral government and finally led to in- 
vestigation, producing results which 
crystallized in the Edmunds-Tucker Law, 
by which all women were disfranchised 
and all polygamists. 

In 1895, after Brigham Young had 
given solemn promises for the separation 
of Church and State the state constitution 
was submitted to the voters of Utah. 
That the non-Mormons of Utah, and 


. some honest and sincere citizens who were 


Mormons, believed in the coming of a 
18 


new dawn, is of record. Men and women’ 


worked together for the new bestowal of 
equal suffrage. There were some who 
doubted the wisdom of the granting of 
statehood, but the majority voted for 
the constitution which made all citizens 
equal in the eye of the law (men and 
women), and Utah was admitted as a state 
in January, 1896, with equal suffrage. 
For eight years the American Party 
(non-Mormon) was in power in Salt 
Lake City. The vote of the women de- 
cided the elections each of these years. 
Before the American Party came into 
power, there were no paved streets, lights, 
sewage or water systems, no street car 
service worthy the name. In the eight 


‘gears of their incumbency, Salt Lake City 


has become as well paved, lighted, pro- 
vided with sewage and water systems, as 
any city in the country and far better 
than many. It has a splendid trolley 
service. 

There are some warm springs within 
the city limits, which a corporation 
was on the eve of securing on a ninety- 
nine-year lease, at a nominal rental from 
the city. The Mothers’ Congress (a 
Gentile organization) circulated a peti- 
tion, secured twenty-five hundred names 
of taxpayers, went down in a body to the 
City Council and defeated the grab. 

A similar project for the steal of City 
Creek Cafion, one of the gorgeously 
beautiful playgrounds of the people, was 
nipped in the bud by the same women at 
the same time! 

Salt Lake City possesses a place of 
amusement known as Salt Palace. It 
has a wonderful bicycle track, dancing 
pavilion and other features. A continual 
fight is pursued by the management to 
secure a license. ‘Time and again it has 
been almost secured, when members of 
the City Council (men), who were against 
it, have telephoned to the women to 
come to their help. As one of the women 
wrote, “‘Had not members of the Council 
phoned when the hearings were to be 
held, we could have done nothing!” 
Once they knew when and where the 
hearings were to be held, the women were 
on the spot, and owing to their protest, 
the license was withheld. Mrs. Wight 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union did great service in this matter. 


NTIL last fall Salt Lake City’s name 
was blackened by the existence of 
“The Stockade.”” This was a large lot in 
the heart of the city, enclosed by cement 
walls, in which houses were built which 
were rented to prostitutes. The place 
was run by an infamous woman known 
as Belle London. It was a matter of 
public belief that various men in official 
life had money invested in the enterprise. 
For two years the Gentile women of 
tke city had moved heaven and earth 
to accomplish the closing up of the shame- 
ful place by appeals to the men. Rev. 
Elmer Goshen, pastor of one of the large 
churches, called a special meeting of the 
men of Salt Lake City and exhorted them 
to take steps for the abolition of “The 
Stockade.” It was agreed that its 
existence was a scandal and a shame. 
But politics was mixed up with it, and 


the men could not see their way to doing 
anything. The women then took the 
field. A committee appeared before the 
Town Council and demanded in no un- 
certain tones that ““The Stockade” be 
closed. Fall elections were approaching, 
the women’s vote was of value. In two 
weeks “The Stockade” was closed by the 
efforts of representatives of the women 
in conjunction with the Juvenile Court. 
It has remained closed. 


‘THIS all happened just before the fall 
elections. True or false, the rumors of 
the connection of some of the prominent 
officials with this plague spot carried the 
American Party to defeat. The Com- 
mission form of government is in effect 
in Utah, and the woman’s vote was cast 
against Bransford, the American Party 
candidate for mayor, and for Park, first 
mayor of Salt Lake City under the form 
of government—a Gentile, but having 
Mormon affiliations. 

When the question was brought up 
before the American Party in convention 
assembled as to whether they should 
protest as a body against the use of the 
Brigham Young design on the silver of 
the Battleship Utah, there was a stormy 
discussion. 

The American Party stands for prog- 
ress—to it the City of Salt Lake owes 
its prosperity and beauty. A proportion 
of the younger Mormons recognize this 
and vote with the Gentiles in municipal 
elections. If the resolution of protest 
passed the convention, it would alienate 
the Mormon vote! 

It remained for a woman to address 
them and by the force of her eloquence 
put before them the higher view. She 
carried her point, the Convention passed 
a resolution of protest and sent it to the 
President and the Secretary of the Navy! 

After the battle was over and the 
American Party defeated, a letter from 
the Secretary of the Woman’s American 
Club says, “Don’t feel too much depressed 
by our defeat. We being in power, had 
to pay for abuses occurring during our 
time of jurisdiction. It is a good lesson. 
Perhaps we needed 

These are a few of the things that can 
be legitimately laid to the account of the 
women of Utah! 

It is time that it should be known that 
most of good in Utah is accomplished by 
the aid of the women voters of Utah, and 
most that besmirches her name is due 
to the political dickering that goes on 
between the Dominant Church in Utah 
and the “male” voters and their rep- 
resentatives in Washington, D. C. 

That anti-suffrage is gaining acces- 
sions from the Mormon ranks is true. 

As the facts quoted in the beginning of 
this article show suffrage was given the 
women of Utah as a political measure to 
strengthen the position of the Mormon 
Church; now that the power has come into 
use to help clean out the Augean stables, 
the authorities of the Mormon Church 
would gladly deprive women of the fran- 
chise, knowing that no other measure 
would so quickly put an end to the an- 
noying interference that the machine 
meets with in Utah. 


HE chil- 
dren of 
most na- 

tions grow into 
men and women 
—the Mexicans 
remain children. 

In most Mexi- 
can cities there 
is no body of 
people corre- 
sponding to the 
great middle 
class that does 
the work and 
fights the battles 
of a strong na- 
tion. There is 
a small upper 
class and the in- 
dolent lower 
class that carries 
in its veins a 
mixture of 


Spanish-Indian blood. These people live 
from hand to mouth. Unless a battle comes 
to their doorstep, personal pleasures or 
woes are not affected. They are lazy, easily 
pleased, easily annoyed, crafty, hospitable 
and totally irresponsible. A bull-fight, or 
even a band concert on the Plaza, is of 
greater moment than the success or failure 
All these are the traits of chil- 


of Huerta. 
dren, and they 
characterize the 
Mexicans. 

The least im- 
pressive army I 
have seen any- 
where is that 
supporting the 
Federal Govern- 
ment. Officers 
with slight 
knowledge of 
even the most 
elementary tac- 
tics are placed 
in command of 
green men who 
scarcely know 
how to handle 
the modern 
equipment with 
which they are 
supplied. I had 
an opportuaity 
to study 
Huerta’s forces 
at their best, 
for the pick of 


the troops in Mexico City was 
drilled before the motion-picture 
camera, the idea being to impress 
the outside world with the power 
behind the Federal cause. But it 
takes more than uniforms and 
guns to make a modern army. It 
is second nature for the trained 
soldier to obey; but the Mexican 
is without that second nature. 
He generally obeys because he is 
afraid that he will be stood up 
against a wall and shot. An order 
to transport troops brings confu- 


The children as well as 
the women follow the 


army 
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Mexican Camp-Followers 


By FRITZ ARNO VON DE ELLEN 


- 
* 


Soldier-women cooking 
The Mexican camp looks like a cross between a Boy 
Scouts’ outing and a picnic 


sion, owing to a woeful lack of 


system, and a Mexican company in camp 
would be an astounding spectacle to a 


foreign officer. 


T Manzanillo I met General Tellez 
with his command, waiting to be 
transported by steamer to Mazatland, 


and here I saw the Mexican soldier 
stripped of the pretenses of a dress 
parade. He is often accompanied by his 
wife and children, or lacking these, his 
mistress. Herded together in freight cars 
like cattle, whole families arrived at 
Manzanillo, and many of the women car- 


their masters. 


Fortress Nulja-Alba 


Leaving for the 


front in a 
crowded freight 
car 


ried babies in 
their arms. The 
camp suggested 
a cross between 
a Boy Scouts’ 
outing and a 
picnic ground. 
Imagine a com- 
missary depart- 
ment that de- 
pends upon 
women to cook 
meals for hus- 
bands or lovers. 
Imagine dis- 
hevelled females 
and dirty chil- 
dren outnum- 
bering the men. 
As a human 
spectacle 
viewed in the 
twentieth cen- 
tury, right next 
door to the 


United States, it is interesting. In a military 
sense, it is pathetic. 

These women are generally of the Indian 
tvpe, totally uneducated, unspeakably dirty, 
and apparently quite content to undergo 
physical hardships for the sake of being with 
I use the word masters ad- 
visedly, for it accurately expresses the rela- 
tionship of Mexican women to Mexican men. 
The loyalty of the soldier’s wife is more akin 
to that of a dog to its master than to that 


of an intelligent 
woman to her 
mate. She ex- 
pects to do the 
hard work and 
to be cuffed 
about for her 
pains. Her 
bravery (for 
frequently she 
follows her hus- 
band into 
battle) is the 
bravery of stu- 
pidity that does 
not recognize 
Popu- 
lar superstition, 
abroad at least, 
pictures the 
Mexican woman 
as second sister 
to the Spanish 
dancer—n erv- 
ous, passionate, 
a charmer with 
a dagger hidden 
in her corsage. 
Nothing could 


be further from the truth, as ex- 
pressed by the inmates of hovels, 
by the shiftless creatures walking 
the streets and standing in stolid 
contentment if a band is in the 
Plaza to entertain them, and by 
the servants of the soldiers who go 


to war. 


Their features are heavy, their 
eyes expressionless, and seldom do 
they give any indication of the 


imagination without which dread of im- 
pending danger does not exist. They are 
not fighting for a cause. Not one in 
twenty-five can give even the most frag- 
mentary explanation of the rebellion, 
and this applies to the then as well as 
the women. ~ | 
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Mr. Plays “Charlemagne” 


R. SOTHERN lavishes several 
M tons of scenery, and his associates 
almost as much lung-power on 
Justin Huntley McCarthy’s “Charle- 
magne,” which received its premiére at 
the Garrick Theatre, Chicago. It is the 
disclosure of a specimen of the Jong-dis- 
established routine of romantic melo- 
drama. There is a great deal of roaring 
and a great deal of somewhat studious 
rollicking, and there are three hours of 
chaotic pageantry and yards upon yards 
of splendiferous ‘words. 

Some of the clamor, vocal and instru- 
mental, is inspiriting, but the essential 
freshness and lift are not there to lay 
hold of the popular imagination. The 
dialogue is that brand of diluted Shakes- 
peare that early Victorian barristers used 
to write for Macready because they 
thought him an Ornament to tlie British 
Stage, and there is a certain swing to it. 
But it is not near enough kin to genuine 
poetry to make Mr. Sothern’s toil and 
expenditure in producing “*Charlemagne,” 
a labor of love in a good cause. As the 
piece is of an outworn school of romance, 
and as Miss Marlowe is not by to play 
Mr. McCarthy’s Desiderata—a loud but 
not otherwise convincing echo of Shakes- 
peare’s Shrew—one wonders why Mr. 
Sothern gave “Charlemagne” a thought. 

Mr. Robert Mantell’s Scotch caution 
served him. well in this matter, for he gave 
this play several thoughts in the last four or 
five seasons, and more than once announced 
it as an impending production of his. 

But nothing happened until last Mon- 
day evening (April 6) when Edward H. 
Sothern, programmed as “Charles, son 
of Pepin” but appearing as a more 
courtly Petruchio and a more ornate Ben- 
edick, strode conscientiously, and with 
occasional and entirely forgivable lapses 
of memory, through the wilderness of 
words of the ancient, swashbuckling tale. 

““Charlemagne”’ opens in the busy year 


768, when Mr. McCarthy makes young: 


Charles return to Paris after the dashing 
campaign in Aquitaine to assume the 
throne of his father, that Pepin, The 
Short, who like a Charles of later and less 
distinguished memory than his son, was 
“an unconscionable time in dyirtg.”” He 
dies at his leisure within doors while 
courtiers, who appear reconciled, chat 
without, against a noble stageful of piled- 


‘THAT son of a gun of a Boscovich 
That works in the room with me— 

If I get a chance I'll bust his head 
And batter his nose in, see! 

He makes me sick with his furrin’ ways 
And his dirty old mop of hair, 

And his mutterin’ style of Polack talk 
Has got on my nerves for fair! 


I wisht the son of a gun would slip 
And fall off the cage some day, 

Or I wisht he’d pick in a powder stick 
An’ blast himself away; 

He’s a surly brute with an ugly mug 
And an eye like a foolish fish, 

And to land him one that’ll put him out 
Is my dearest and fondest wish! 


up battlements and towers of draw- 
bridges, of matters that every auditor at 
historical drama ought to know but 
usually misses because he does not reach 
the playhouse until 8.20. Among these 
matters is the character of Desiderata, 
daughter of Didier, King of Lombardy. 

On the capricious nature of Desiderata 
the plot turns. 

‘“*And you praise her as a saint,” said a 
newcomer at court. “But she is a devil,” 
remarked one of the residents. 


_ tributes were sufficiently ample 

to build up an adequate first entrance 
even for Miss Marlowe, but in her place 
came Miss Elizabeth Valentine, who 
shrilly offered Charles, come from deco- 
rous grieving by the deathbed of his parent, 
amity and alliance. 

With his winged helmet and with his 
brown curls and viking moustaches, his 
red and green jerkin, his flashing armor 
and his aplomb, Mr. Sothern suggests 
that the princess will, in the course of 
three more acts at most, make maidenly 
and pleased capitulation to him. 

It so comes to pass. 

But not until Charles’ half-brother 
Ludovic, “puny and effeminate, a lecher 
and a reveller, as like to Charles as lump- 
ish lead to red gold,” gets the new King 
turned out of his inheritance by denounc- 
ing him as a bastard. 

Promising the few nobles who remain 
loyal to him only a soldier’s dangers, but 
electrifying them with the assurance that 
with them he will cut the world in slices 
for them, Charles takes to the woods 
near Paris. 

That princess sends him with an invi- 
tation, sent both in pique and in yearning, 
to be present at her wedding to lethargic 
Ludovic. He is to come alone. That is 
a condition of her dubious hospitality, 
and go alone he does to the castle in Paris 
frm which he had been evicted. 

Reaching this point, the play develops 
melodramatic bustle at last. Charles 
breaks up the wedding; his faithful war- 
riors, who have followed him in the disguise 
of monks, save his neck in the familiar 
and operatic manner of Harry B. Smith’s 
libretto, and, informing Desiderata that 
he is “a better mate for her than yon 
anatomy that, flouting God, calls himself 
King of France,” he proposes marriage. 


The Polack 


(A Coal Mine Ballad) 
By BERTON BRALEY 


It is? 


By JAMES O’DONNELL BENNETT 


Screaming and scratching, the lady is 
led to the altar on pain of seeing 50 of her 
Lombardian knights executed in the 
courtyard of the castle if she refuses. 
The ceremony performed, she attempts 
to cleave Charles from crown to waist with 


.a huge two handed sword. He evades the 


blow and catching up the ponderous 
weapon, makes quizzical apostrophe to it as 
“Beloved little arrow! Cupid’s dart.”’ 

This pleasantry does not tend to quiet 
Desiderata, who shows no intention of al- 
lowing Charles to catch the little sleep of 
which he assures her he stands in dire 
need because, he says, it has been a busy 
day. He therefore sends her under 
armed escort back to her father in Lom- 
bardy and that monarch receives her as 
a mixed blessing, for she continues to 
rail intemperately. 

A decent interval for reflection having 
elapsed, Charles comes with an army 
to Lombardy to observe the effect of 
his discipline. 

The pageantry of words that heralds 
the progress of Charles across the Pavian 
plain is well built up and for several min- 
utes it lifts Mr. McCarthy’s “Charle- 
magne’ to the lyric swing of his “If I 
were King.” Charles is a success now 
and young Ogier of Denmark, who has 
reached the palace ahead of the army, 
bids Desiderata take account of the 
changed conditions. Standing at the 
window she does that with rising wonder. 
The good, ringing passage is a kind of an- 
tiphonal and Frederick Lewis as Ogier 
holds up his share of it very well. 

Enter then Charles, and the pretty 
reconciliation between him and _ his 
“shrew-sweeting””’ and “‘angel-devil’’ fol- 
lows as expeditiously as may be. 


R. SOTHERN’S portrayal of Charles 

is in a strain of melodious vocifera- 

tion. He manages, in spite of the clamor, 

to keep it stately and courtly and he en- 

livens it with flashes of whimsicality. 
Would there were more! 

Without any desire to harry the 
younger generation of players it still must 
be said that when they are confronted with 
dramatic poetry or poetic drama they give 
no sign of knowing the rudiments. They 
have no diction, and that fact was the 
most significant fact brought out by the 
production of this ornate and futile play. f 


He’s raisin’ a bunch of Polish brats 
That'll grow to look like-him— 
Oh, Id like to belt him in the slats 
And blacken his fishy glim; 
Whenever I see him I want to cuss 
And I wish the roof would fall, 
And flatten him out like a plate of tripe 
Till he wouldn’t be seen at all! 


What’s that? A Polack has broke his leg? 
Say, tell me the beggar’s name. 

Not old Antonio Boscovich? 

Well, that’s a shame! 

Here goes a dollar in my hat, 
Chip in, boys, fast and free, 

For the sake of this Polish friend of mine 
Who works in the room with me! 
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Be: 


Grace George and Conway Tearle in the first act of “The Truth” 


produced not eight vears ago, 

should astonish us by its “ fresh- 
ness’’ is a striking revelation of the ephem- 
eral quality of most plays achieving popu- 
lar success. Nine-tenths of the dramatic 
literature of a decade ago is hopelessly 
old-fashioned today. That Winthrop 
Ames should have selected “*The Truth” 
for revival is only logical, for about no 
other in the long list of more than fifty 
plays that Clyde Fitch either wrote or 
adapted, has there been so much dis- 
cussion. 

Originally produced with Clara Blood- 
good as Becky Warder, the play failed to 
attract any widespread attention either 
in New York or in other parts of the 
country. Abroad, especially in London, 
where Marie Tempest played the leading 
part, ““The Truth” won substantial suc- 
cess. Grace George who, when Fitch was 
alive, could not persuade him to write a 
play for her, acts the leading réle of 
Becky. It is not a great play—Fitch never 
wrote one—but it does do what few Amer- 
ican plays have done. It depicts so-called 
society people intelligently. The American 
dramatist has always succeeded best when 
he has chosen his material from the lives 
of the middle class as Eugene Walter did 
in “ Paid in Full,” and Frank Craven has 
in “Too Many Cooks.” 


§ be “The Truth,” which was 


Fashionschangein plays. The play of a 
decade ago, when revived, often seems 
stilted and disjointed. It is, therefore, 
another point in favor of “The Truth” 
that it is so successful in its present 
revival at The Little Theater. Aside 
from one or two references in the dialogue 
the play might have been written in the 
present year. 

Both the cast and production of the 
present revival are especially good and 
well up to the high standard which The 
Little Theater has maintained from the 
beginning. Grace George, perhaps, has 
not the glittering brilliancy of Clara 
Bloodgood in the early scenes, but her 
handling of the later emotional portions 
of the play is very fine. Her performance 
is, on the whole, finished high comedy 
acting. Zelda Sears, who played the 
landlady, Mrs. Crispigny, in the original 
production, again gives her bold char- 
acterization of this much overdrawn fig- 
ure. Ferdinand Gottschalk does Becky’s 
father exceedingly well, and Sydney 
Booth is straightforward and skilful in 
the réle of Tom Warder. 

Of the story little need be said now. 
The wife, who is a confirmed but not 
malicious liar, is just as faithful a por- 
trayal of a certain type of woman as it 
was eight years ago. Becky Warder 
loves her husband, but. through a mis- 


“The Truth” 


taken idea of helping a friend gets herself 
into a predicament in which her inno- 
cence is not believed. Clyde Fitch never 
preached a moral, and seldom did he try 
to show influences like heredity as he did 
in “The Truth.” It is a pity, therefore, 
that he did not finish the play as consis- 
tently as he began it. Fitch always be- 
gan well, and “The Truth” begins un- 
commonly well. That certain of the later 
scenes do not carry conviction is due 
more to the exaggerated characters than 
to any fault of structure, for the play is 
deftly, and for the most part, compactly 
built. Yet it was doubtless the last two 
acts, which are placed in Baltimore and 
might have happened anywhere, that 
made the success of the play abroad. To 
foreign audiences the picture of Becky’s 
father—a race-track hanger-on playing 
piquet with his amorous landlady—is 
more real than the finer-grained comedy 
of the first two acts. 

Fitch’s fundamental attitude towards 
women was Victorian. Yet in spite of 
an occasional “Hindle Wakes” or a 
“High Road” the fundamental attitude 
towards women of all our dramatists is 
still Victorian. Until the self-reliant, 
humanly useful woman becomes a social 
ideal, playwrights will ignore at their 
peril the demand for the conventional 
“love interest.” 
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The Plain Man 


E all know the plain man. 
The plain man is a specialized person. 


ances are plain:men. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Some of our neighbors are plain men. Some of business acquaint- 


He 7s a thing all by himself, 


unique in lifeand art: He is as given to overdoing it as any other kind of person, but he thinks that he 


is just like all the rest of the world, and any one who differs with him 7s a freak. 


Mr. Galsworthy sees 


him with the same half kindly, half satirical amusement as he sees his admittedly specialized friends 


E was plain. It was his great 
quality. Others might have 
graces, subtleties, originality, 


fire, and charm; they had not his plain- 
ness. It was that which made him so im- 
portant, not only in the country’s estima- 
tion, but in his own. | For he felt that 
nothing was more valuable to the world 
than for a man to have no doubts and no 
fancies, but to be quite plain about every- 
thing. And the knowledge that he was 
looked up to by the Press, the Pulpit, 
and the Politician sustained him in the 
daily perfecting of that unique personality 
which he shared with all other plain men. 
In an age which bred so much that was 
freakish and peculiar, to know that there 
was always himself with his sane and 
plain outlook to fall back on, was an 
extraordinary comfort to him. He knew 
that he could rely on his own judgment, 
and never scrupled to give it toa Public 
which never tired of asking for it. 

In literary matters especially was it 
sought for as invaluable. Whether he 
had read an author or not, he knew what 
to think of him. For he [had in his 
time unwittingly lighted on books before 
he knew what he was doing; they served 
him as fixed stars forever after; so that 
if he heard any writer spoken of as “ad- 
vanced, erotic,” “socialistic,” ‘“*mor- 
bid,” “pessimistic,” “tragic,” 
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or what 
not unpleasant—he knew exactly what 
he was like, and thereafter only read him 
by accident. He liked a healthy tale, 
preferably of love or of adventure (of 
detective stories he was perhaps fondest), 
and insisted upon a happy ending, for as 
he very justly said, there was plenty of 
unhappiness in life without gratuitously 
adding to it, and as to “ideas,” he could 
get all he wanted and to spare from the 
papers. He deplored altogether the 
bad habit that literature seemed to have 
of seeking out situations which explored 
the recesses of the human spirit or of the 
human institution. As a plain man he 
felt this to be unnecessary. He himself 
was not conscious of having these recesses, 
or perhaps too conscious, knowing that 
if he once began to look there would be 
no end to it; nor would he admit the use 
of staring through the plain surface of 
Society’s arrangements. To do so, he 
thought, greatly cmengered if it did not 
altogether destroy those simple faculties 
which man required for the fulfilment of 
the plain duties of everyday life, such as: 
item, the acquisition and investment of 
money; item, the attendance at church, 
and maintenance of religious faith; item, 
the control of wife and children; item, the 
serenity of nerves and digestion; item, 
contentment with things as they were. 
For there was just that difference 
between him and all those of whom he 


strongly disapproved, that whereas they 


wanted to see things as they were—he 
wanted to keep things as they were. 
But he would not for a moment have 
admitted this little difference to be sound, 
since his instinct told him that he himself 
saw things as they were better than ever 
did such cranky people. If a human 
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being had got to get into spiritual fixes, 
as those fellows seemed to want one to 
believe, then certainly the whole un- 
pleasant matter should be put into poetry, 
and properly removed from comprehen- 
sion. “‘And, anyway,” he would say, 
‘in real life, I shall know it fast enough 
when I get there, and I'm not going to 
waste my time nosin’ it over beforehand.” 
His view of literary and indeed all Art 
was that it should help him to be cheerful. 
And he would make a really extraordinary 
outcry if amongst a hundred cheerful plays 
and novels he inadvertently came across 
one that was tragic; at once he would write 
to the papers to complain of the gloomy 
tone of modern literature; and the papers, 
with few exceptions, would echo his cry, 
because he was the plain man, and took 
them in. “What on earth,” he would 
remark, “‘is the good of showin’ me a lot 
of sordid sufferin’? It doesn’t make me 
any happier. Besides’’—he would add 
—‘it isn’t Art. The function of Art is 
Beauty.”” Some one had told him this 
and he was very emphatic on the point, 
going religiously to any show where there 
was a great deal of light and color. The 
shapes of women pleased him, too, up 
to a point. But he knew where to stop; 
for he felt himself, as it were, the real 
censor of morals in this country. When 
the plain man was shocked it was time to 
suppress the entertainment, whether 
play, dance, or novel. Something told 
him that he, beyond all other men, knew 
what was good for his wife and children. 
He often meditated on that question 
coming in to the city from his house in 
Surrey; for in the train he used to see 
men reading novels, and this stimulated 
his imagination. Essentially a believer 
in liberty, like every Englishman, he 
was only for putting down a thing when 
it offended his own taste. In speaking 
with his friends on this subject, he would 
express himself thus: “These fellows 
talk awful skittles. Any plain man 
knows what’s too hot and what isn’t. 
All this tosh about Art, and all that, is 
beside the point. The question simply 
is: Would you take your wife and daugh- 
ters? If not, there’s an end of it, and it 
ought to be suppressed.”” And he would 
think of his own daughters, very nice, and 
would feel sure. Not that he did not 
himself like a “full-blooded” book, as 
he called it, provided it had the right 
moral and religious tone. Indeed, a cer- 
tain kind of fiction which abounded in 
“‘the heaving of her lovely bosom”’ often 
struck him pink, as he hesitated to express 
it; but there was never in such master- 
pieces of- emotion any nasty subver- 
siveness, or wrong-headed idealisms, but 
frequently the opposite. 


JT‘HOUGH it was in relation to litera- 

ture and drama, perhaps, that his 
quality of plainness was most valuable, he 
felt the importance of it, too, in regard 
to politics. When they had all done 
“messing about,” he knew that they 
would come to him, because, after all, 
there he was, a plain man wanting nothing 


but his plain rights, not in the least con- 
cerned with the future and Utopia and 
all that, but putting things to a plain 
touchstone: “How will it affect me?”’ 
and forming his plain conclusions one 
way or the other. He felt above all 
things each new penny of the income tax, 
before they put it on, and saw to it if 
possible that they did not. He was ex- 
traordinarily plain about that, and about 
national defence, which instinct told him 
should be kept up to the mark at all costs. 
There must be ways, he felt, of doing the 
latter without having recourse to the in- 
come tax, and he was prepared to turn 
out any government that went on lines 
unjust to the plainest principles of prop- 
erty. In matters of national honor he 
was even plainer, for he never went into 
the merits of the question, knowing as 
a simple Englishman that England must 
be right; or that, if not right, it would 
never do to say she wasn’t. So convers- 
ant were statesmen and the Press of this 
sound attitude of his mind, that without 
waiting to ascertain it, they acted on it 
with the utmost confidence. 

In regard to social reform, while recog- 
nizing of course the need for it, he felt 
that, in practice, one should do just as 
much as was absolutely necessary and 
no more; a plain man did not go out of 
his way to make quixotic efforts, nor did 
he sit upon a boiler till he -was blown up. 


[N the matter of religion he regarded his 

position as the only sound one, for 
however little in these days one could 
believe and all that, yet, as a plain man, 
he did not for a moment refuse to go to 
church and say he was a Christian; on the 
contrary, he was rather more particular 
about it than formerly, since when a spirit 
has departed, one must be very careful 
of the body, lest it fall to pieces. He 
continued therefore to be a Churchman 
—living, as has been said before, in Surrey. 

He often spoke of Science, medical or 
not, and it was his plain opinion that 
these fellows all had an axe to grind; for 
his part he only believed in them just in 
so far as they benefited a plain man. The 
latest sanitary system, the best forms of 
locomotion and communication, the new- 
est antiseptics, and time-saving machines 
—of all these, of course, he made full use; 
but as to the researches, speculations and 
theories of scientists—to speak plainly, 
they were, he thought, “‘pretty good rot.” 

He abominated the word “humani- 
tarian.”” No plain man wanted to inflict 
suffering, especially on himself. He 
would be the last person to inflict suf- 
fering, but the plain facts of life must be 
considered, and convenience and prop- 
erty duly safeguarded. He wrote to the 
papers perhaps more often on this subject 
than any other, and was gratified to read 
in their leading articles continual allusion 
to himself. “‘The plain man is not pre- 
pared to run the risks which a senti- 
mental treatment of this subject would un- 
doubtedly involve.” “After all, it is to 
the plain man that we must go for the 
sanity and common sense of this matter.” 
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In an age which bred so much that was freakish and peculiar, to know that there was always himself with his sane and plain outlook: 
to fall back on, was an extraordinary comfort to him 


For he had no dread in life like that of 
being called a sentimentalist. If an 
instance of cruelty came under his own 
eyes he was as much moved as any man, 
and took instant steps to manifest his 
disapproval. To act thus on his feelings 
was not at all his idea of being sentimental. 
But what he could not stand was making 
a fuss about cruelties, as people called 
them, which had not actually come under 
his own plain vision; to feel indignant in 
regard to such he felt was sentimental, 
involving as it did an exercise of his 
imagination, than which there was noth- 
ing he distrusted more. Some deep in- 


stinct no doubt informed him perpetually 
that if he felt anything that did not dis- 
turb him personally, at first hand, he 
would suffer unnecessarily, and perhaps 
be encouraging such public action, as 


might diminish his comfort. But he was 
no alarmist, and on the whole felt pretty 
sure that while he was there, with his 
plain views, there was no chance of any- 
thing being done that would cause him 
any serious inconvenience. 


Q)* the woman’s question generally he 

had long made his position plain. 
He would move when the majority moved, 
and not before. And he expected all 
plain men (and women—if there were 
any, which he sometimes doubted) to 
act in the same way. In this policy he 
felt instinctively rather than consciously 
that there was no risk. No one—at least, 
no one that mattered, no plain, solid 
person—would move until he did, and 
he would not of course move until they 
did; in this way there was a_ perfectly 


plain position. And it was an extraor- 
dinary gratification’ to him to feel, from 
the tone of Politicians, the Pulpit, and the 
Press, that he had the country with him. 
He often said to his wife: “One thing's 
plain to me;' we shall never have the 
Suffrage till the country wants it.” 
But he rarely discussed the question with | 
other women, having observed that 
many of them could not keep their tem- 
pers when he gave them his plain view of 
the matter. 

He was sometimes at a loss to think 
what on earth they would do without 
him on Juries, of which he was usually 
elected foreman. And he never failed 
to listen with pleasure to the words that 
never failed to be spoken to him: “As 
plain men, gentlemen, you will at once 
see how improbable in every particular 
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is the argument of my friend.”” That he 
was valued in precisely the same way by 
both sides and ultimately by the Judge 
filled him sometimes with a modest feeling 
that only a plain man was of any value 
whatever, certainly that he was the 
only kind of man who had any sort of 
judgment. 


H*® often wondered what the Country 
would do without him; into what 
abysmal trouble she would get in her 
Politics. her Art, her Law, and her Re- 
ligion. It seemed to him that he alone 


stood between her and manifold destruc- 
tions. How many times had he not seen 
her reeling in her cups and sophistries, 
and beckoning to him to save her! 
And had he ever failed her, with his 
simple philosophy of a plain man: “ Fol- 
low me, and the rest will follow itself?” 
Never! As witness the veneration in 
which he saw that he was held every time 
he opened a paper, attended the perform- 
ance of a play, heard a sermon, or listened 
to a speech. Some day he meant to sit 
for his portrait, believing that this was 
due from him to Posterity; and now and 


then he would look into the glass to for- 
tify his resolution. What he saw there 
always gave him secret pleasure. Here 
was a face that he knew he could trust, 
and even in a way admire. Nothing 
brilliant, showy, eccentric, soulful; noth- 
ing rugged, devotional, profound, or fiery ; 
not even anything proud, or stubborn; 
no betrayal of kindliness, sympathy, or 
aspiration; but just simple, solid lines, 
a fresh color, and sensible, rather prom- 
inent eyes—just the face that he would 
have expected and desired, the face of 
a plain man. 


sa we Lia 


“When the plain man was shocked it was time to suppress the entertainment whether play, dance, or novel” 


OT long ago the picture postcard 
threatened the life of old-fash- 


ioned correspondence. Our friends 
went abroad; and instead of the long liter- 
ary letter that interested the whole fam- 
ily, we received fluttering white doves of 
cards, with a few casual words inscribed 
for us poor stay-at-homes. A _ hurried 
line once or twice a week—that was all; 
and a glimpse of some Alpine peak, or 
some English glade was the token sent us 
of old and valued friendship. 

Americans are poor enough talkers as 
it is. But just as we were beginning to 
gain some hint of background, some touch 
of beautiful age, and God-fearing folk 
- were about to realize that empty laughter 
and shallow wit are not everything in life; 
when dinner-tables were about to become 
the meeting places for the exchange of real 
ideas between real men and women; just 
when a young nation was ready to prove 
the worth of its individuals by making of 
them sane conversationalists, along comes 
the turkey-trot—in a few short months 


Tango Mad 


metamorphosed into the one-step, so 
rapidly moves our modern life—and the 
rugs are ripped up as the coffee is brought 
on, there is a crash of music from heaven 


‘knows where, and the gay evening begins. 


That was a week or two since. Sud- 
denly an enterprising innkeeper to whose 
well-laden board motorists throng, con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of having his 
guests dance between courses; and an- 
other madness has crept into our lives. 
One could talk a bit—about dancing—at 
dinner a little while back; but now there 
isn’t time even for that. It is a taste of 
soup, and then to the varnished floor; a 
bit of fish, and then a plunge in the liquid 
notes of the tango; a bit of roast—let the 
salad go, for that music is wonderful—and 
talk is lost in the seductive measures of the 
latest whirl. 


SEE that a vaudeville house has an- 
nounced that during the intermissions 
—and they will be much longer now— 
dancing may be enjoyed in the foyer; and 


By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


there is consternation among the actors, 
since fewer “turns”’ of their kind will be 
necessary hereafter. And a certain roof- 
garden has gone even further by stating 
in its advertisements that while acts are 
being performed on the stage, ““dancing 
may be indulged in by the audience on the 
floor.”” The tables and chairs will be 
removed by trained waiters, and the 
tango-mad town need not crush its well- 
known desires for such a trivial thing as a 
musical comedy or trained monkeys. 

In Chicago a set of society folk have 
seen to it that the private train they are 
to take South shall be equipped with one 
car built for dancing. They cannot bear 
the thought of looking out of the windows 
on the trip. ‘Scenery is nothing. Danc- 
ing is everything. 

Andfwhat of the lost art of conversa- 
tion? For the new steps are so difficult 
that no one would be brave enough to 
whisper even a “sweet nothing” in his 
partner’s ear as he whirled and twirled 


round the room. 
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Around the Capital 


Meaning Well 


r NHE friends of the Repeal Bill in 
the Senate have been embarrassed 
no little by the disclosure of the 

fact that the Carnegie Peace Foundation 

has interested itself so largely in propa- 
ganda work for repeal. It sent out thou- 
sands of copies of Senator Root’s able 
speech on the subject, delivered in the 

Senate, and other well-known methods of 

propaganda work have been employed. 

There is a very general apprehension in 

the public mind against the unwise use 

of the power of these great foundations 
for political ends, no matter how disin- 
terested and patriotic they may prove 
themselves to be. 


lieving in the justice of their cause, could 
not be criticized for doing exactly the 
same thing that the Carnegie Founda- 
tion has done in this regard. It is this 
feeling that has made Congress time and 
again refuse federal incorporation for the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 


Privately Paid Government 
Employes 

ENATOR KENYON’S resolution of 
inquiry into the connection between 
the General Education Board and the 
Department of Agriculture brought a 
prompt reply from the Department. In 
April, 1906, the Department organized 
its farmers’ codperative cotton demon- 
stration work. On January 15, 1904, the 
Department, lacking the funds for the 
prosecution of the work against the boll 
weevil, the General Education Board 
offered additional funds for demonstra- 
tion work. The agreement, in brief, was 
that the General Education Board should 
finance the work both directly and indi- 
rectly, while the employes were ap- 
pointed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and are under its control, having the 
power, of course, of discharge as well as 
appointment. The work has been super- 
vised by the Department of Agriculture. 
In order to secure the franking privilege, 
these employes receive a nominal salary 
of a dollar a year from the Department. 
This arrangement has been going on since 
1904, and 625 employes are thus paid by 
the General Education Board and super- 
vised by the Department of Agriculture. 
In March, 1918, Secretary Houston 
entered upon a temporary arrangement, 
which terminates in July, 1914, for the in- 
vestigation of markets, rural credits, 
forms of codperation and rural organiza- 
tion, which is also financed by the Gen- 
eral Education Board, no funds being 
available in the Department. The di- 
rector of this new organization, Mr. 
Thomas Nixon Carver, receives a salary 
of $1.00 per month from the Department 
of Agriculture, and $625.00 per month 
from the General Education Board. It 
is pretty generally agreed that the princi- 
ple is unsound. It gives an opportunity, 
if the General Education Board, one of 
the Rockefeller Foundations, desired to 
avail itself of it, for a more than just in- 
fluence with the Department of Agricul- 
ture through this connection. Certainly 
Uncle Sam is big enough to pay the em- 
ployes of the Department of Agriculture; 
and Congress has been unusually generous 
with“ this Department, and would un- 


A peace society sup- | 
ported by individual contributors, be- . 
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doubtedly have made whatever appro- 
priations were necessary, now paid by the 
General Education Board, with the facts 
fairly presented. It is an old principle 
that no man can serve two masters; and 
it is an unsound principle of government 
that any private organization, no matter 
how disinterested it may be, should pay 
the salaries of government employes. 
Nor is it possible for the public mind to 
distinguish between the wise use of such 
funds and the sometime devious methods 
by which the fund itself was accumulated. 


The Progressives in Virginia 


and North Carolina 
JIRGINIA and North Carolina have re- 


cently organized Progressive Demo- 
cratic Leagues, which are designed to show 
the real progressive sentiment of these 
states. A tremendous meeting was held in 
Richmond before the close of the Virginia 
Legislature, which was addressed by Sec- 
retary Bryan and Senator Owen. The 
labor unions and the farmers’ union of 
Virginia, acting in coéperation, made a 
point of reserving several hundred seats 
for their members. Just before the meet- 
ing, the organizations of working men and 
farmers sent a telegram to the Virginia 
delegation in Congress, saying that they 
had waited a long time for the passage of 
certain measures in which they were inter- 
ested, naming 14 of these. measures, and 
appealing to the Congressional dele- 
gation to use their influence with the 
Legislature in having them pass. The 
appeal amounted to a threat. Some of 
the’ progressive members of the House 
sent word that they sympathized with 
the measures named, but could not con- 
scientiously use their influence with the 
Virginia Legislature, which was an indi- 
rect slap at the machine; but the ma- 
chine got busy, and the bills which had 
been long held up, such as the child labor 
bill, the bill for a legislative reference 
bureau, the ten hour bill for women, the 
caboose bill for freight trains, the molders’ 
sanitary bill, and the telegraphers’ surety 
bill, were passed in the closing days of the 
legislature, 6 out of the 14 measures. 

The President has recently recognized 
the progressive wing of the party in 
Virginia in his appointments. 

In North Carolina a progressive meet- 
ing in Raleigh, with wide representation 
from all over the state, was addressed by 
Secretary Josephus Daniels and Senator 
Pomerene in the interest of progressive 
measures. The lines are drawn in this 
state also, and candidates for Congress 
will do well to heed the demands that are 
being made upon them by the Progressive 
Democrats of the Old North State. 


‘ Contempt Cases | 


HE Supreme Court has asked for a 

reargument in the cases of Samuel 
Gompers, John Mitchell and Frank 
Morrison, Secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in the contempt case in 
which Justice Wright felt himself aggrieved 
for an alleged violation of his injunction in 
the Buck’s Stove & Range case. Van 
Cleave, who made his long fight with the 
Federation, is dead, and the civil aspects 
of the case were settled long ago. The 
Supreme Court reversed the original de.. 


hole for its reconsideration. New pro- 
ceedings were inaugurated before Justice 
Wright, in which he decided again against 
the three defendants, Gompers being sen- 
tenced to jail for one year, Mitchell for 
six months and Morrison for three months. 
And the case, having been once argued 
before the Supreme Court, is now to be 
re-argued, with probably one or more 
years yet before a final decision. 

In the meantime, Justice Wright has 
found himself in trouble through charges 
preferred against him to the President 
and the Attorney General by President 
Wade H. Cooper,of the Union Savings 
Bank, in regard W certain commercial 
transactions in which Justice Wright 
figured. The papers in the case were 
submitted to the House District Com- 
mittee, and on the strength of the allega- 
tions made in this complaint, a member 
of the House called for the impeachment 
of Justice Wright. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House is investigating the 
matter of impeachment, as it is in the 
case of Judge Robert M. Speer, a federal 
judge of Georgia. In the meantime, Mr. 
Cooper has been indicted for contempt 
of court, and is asking for a stay in the 
proceedings until the impeachment case 
is decided by Congress. 


John Lind 


OHN LIND may not know how to 
speak Spanish, but he knows how to 
keep silent in English. A strong, reticent 
man, with an unerring instinct for truth, 
his reports from Mexico have kept the 
President well-informed concerning every 
phase of the troubled situation there. 
The literary quality of his communica- 
tions is so fine that when the time comes 
for their publication they will take their 
place among the thrillingly interesting 
annals of the American continent. 


Consistent in Opposition 


F course Senator Works is opposed _to 
the Radium Bill. From the point of 
view of his peculiar faith, he is opposed 
to any education of the public in the mat- 
ter of the prevention of disease. He op- 
posed the Children’s Bureau because one 
of the subjects to be investigated was in- 
fant. mortality. Still, it is pretty gen- 
erally acknowledged that infants do die 
and that there is such a thing as cancer. 
Senatorial courtesy has never been more 
strained than in the efforts of Senator 
Work’s colleagues to reconcile his re- 
ligious predilections with the facts of na- 
ture as they appeal to the average hard- 
headed man. 


Incorporated in Delaware 
ELAWARE seems to have taken the 


place of New Jersey as the traitor 
state. The phrase is now, “incorporated 
according to the laws of Delaware.” New 
York and New Jersey have become inhos- 
pitable ground for the organization of 
predatory corporations. An International 
American Oil Company, with a capital of 
$50,000,000 was recently chartered in 
Dover, with the local attaches of a charter 
company named asthe incorporator. The 
right of a state to allow one of its creatures 
to oppress the people of another state is 


cision against these men, but left a loop- ~not a real principle of States’ Rights. 
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Food and Health 


What Never?—Well, Hardly Ever! 


“Ww ET no man halloa he is safe till he 
| is out the woods.” A state food 
and drug commissioner who has 
in the past rendered excellent service to 
his state, delivers himself of this astonish- 
ing declaration. “Foods do not contain 
preservative or poisonous colors at the 
present time—except in few and rather 
unusual instances. Neither are they mis- 
branded except by ignorant manu- 
facturers.”” 

This reads like an approach to food 
millennium—but in point of fact the com- 
missioner’s statement is a fine fancy. It 
is true that the use of preservative drugs 
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“The good old,‘rheumatism cure,’ can still 
be found in fruit juices” 


is on the decline—thanks to a thinking 
public and helpfully coéperative manu- 
facturers: many cheap catsups, sauces, 
mustards, jams, jellies, soft drinks, fish 
and meat products, and some of higher 
quality are still preserved with benzoate of 
sodium. Sulphurous acid is still rampant 
in fruit juices, molasses, meat, sausages 
and wines. The good old “‘rheumatism 
cure,” salicylic acid, can still be found in 
fruit juices and canning compounds. The 
poisonous fluorids of sodium or ammo- 
nium are not at present unknown‘in glass- 
packed asparagus—a “‘little dope saves 
much sterilization,” recently remarked 
one whaknew. 

The undertaker’s faithful ally, for- 
maldehyde, is frequently found in milk 
and cream. And, what is more, the peo- 
ple will continue thus to suffer until such 
time as a divine providence, and popular 
demand, force the passage of a “Federal 
Pure Food Law”’—not the poor travesty 
which exists at the present time. 

‘It is granted that misbranding is some- 
times the result of ignorance. It is 
equally true that it is frequently the result 
of a careful plan to “get by.”” How would 
the commissioner classify a cocoa labeled 
“Soluble,”’ when in truth and in fact it is 
over 70 per cent. insoluble? What about 
cocoas labelled “Double the strength of 
ordinary grades of cocoa”? What about 
“‘triple strength” cocoas? What about a 
cocoa the front of whose label bears the 
words ,“ Free from Alkali” and obscurely 
stamped on the side “Prepared with 
Alkali”? Is this chicanery the result of 
ignorance? It seems fair to assume that 
a manufacturer knows considerable about 
his product. One class of food products 
only have been used as an illustration. 
A score of others might be cited, all of 
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which tends to prove that misbranding 
is not always confined to the ignorant, but 
is resorted to through cool calculation. 
Harper’s WEEKLY does not believe for a 
minute that the food situation is going 
to the dogs nor that it has arrived there. 
Neither does it believe that the perfection 
stated by our friend the commissioner, 
has been attained. 

This WEEKLY realizes that there is even 
now need for food improvement along 
these lines: Sanitation, Purity, Truth. 

Hundreds of clear-sighted manufac: 
turers believe this and are aiding in a 
strong, efficient manner. 


Hirsute Fertilizers” 


OOD for the hair, scalp, skin or 
nerves is largely a misnomer, as it is 
being learned that food has no specific 
destination. Certain so-called “‘food ex- 
perts” treat the diet as one would pur- 
chase a ticket to Pittsburg. 

A mouthful of this is tagged “‘for the 
heart,”” another morsel “‘for the brain,” a 
third to be sent direct to the “kidneys.” 
All this doubtless dates to the time when 
our remote ancestors ate the hearts of 
their enemies to invigorate their own. 


[ his usual effective manner, J. W. 

Helme, Food Commissioner of Mich- 
igan, says a few things worthy of careful 
consideration. The following appears in 
the current Dairy and Food Bulletin 
of the State of Michigan: 

““When the Lord of Creation visits the 
barber shop weekly to have the hair re- 
moved from his chin and encouraged on 
his topknot, he is confronted by a row of 
bottles on the barber’s stand labelled 
‘Eau de Quinine,’ ‘Herpicide,’ etc., all of 
which the barber recommends as a ferti- 
lizer for the human dome to reforest the 
barren areas thereon. 

“For swatting a small handful of this 
on the customer’s head, the barber charges 
from 10 cents to 15 cents. Some mathe- 
matical sharp has figured it up that at 
15 cents a swat the barber clears the tidy 
sum of $48 on each gallon of dope he 
disposes of. Some people would think 
this was a fair profit, but a concern doing 
business under the name of The Avon- 
dale Co., in Detroit, has devised a scheme 
to give the barber even more profit. This 
concern advertises a series of imitations 
of the leading hair restorers at a much 
less price per gallon. They sell “O. D. Q. 
Nine” as an imitation of the imported 
Eau de Quinine; “Hurpoline” as an 
imitation of Herpicide, and so on through 
the list. Some barbers take these cheaper 
imitations and put them in the original 
bottles of the higher-priced dopes, thereby 
increasing their profits at the expense of 
the customer’s ignorance. Naturally, 
makers of the high-priced articles com- 
plained of this system, which is a violation 
of the drug laws of the state. When bar- 
bers were threatened with prosecution for 
using these preparations for the originals, 
The Avondale Co. came back by sending 
out a circular which in part reads as 
follows: 

“To begin with, as most barbers know, 
manufacturers of Dandruff Cures, Hair 
Growers, etc., are Fakers. They can’t 
grow hair nor cure dandruff—and they 
know it. 


“They defraud the public through ly- 
ing advertisements, and, we are told, they 
are now trying to force barbers to continue 
the using of their high-priced fake goods 
through a ‘bluff’ stand-bottle system, 
which they say is backed up by the law. 

“Are Fakers backed up by law? We 
should say not. Laws were made to put 
Fakers out of business, and not for their 
protection. Hair Tonic Fakers are legal 
outcasts—same as gamblers, quack doc- 
tors or the.slot machine grafters. 

“Any time Hair Tonic Fakers talk of 
prosecuting barbers, because they substi- 
tute lower-priced products for high-priced 
Fakes, they’re bluffing—give them the slot 
machine laugh. 

“Fakes dare not go into court; they’re 
at your mercy and could be put out of 
business themselves, by the very law they 
claim protects them—and they know it. 
Now then! Save a couple of ‘bucks’ on your 
next order. 

“Barbers are asked to patronize The 
Avondale Co. because we sell ‘Good Stuff’ 
and sell it at a reasonable price.” 

This will be interesting reading to the 
bald and near-bald. The Avondale Co. 
virtually says “all hair restorers and 
dandruff cures are fakes. We will. sell 
you something équally as good at a less 
price.” We are inclined to think this 
statement is correct. If there was any 


“For swatting a small handful of this upon 
the customer's head the barber charges from 
10 cents to 15 cents” 


medicine that would cure bald heads, 
would we smooth pates endure the shots 
of the girls at the burlesque shows when 
we sit on the front seats? Never! Not 
if ten dollars’ worth of hair grower would 
produce a second growth of pasture on 
top of our cerebellums. The Avondale 
dopes are probably as efficient as any in 
getting a man’s money without delivering 
the goods. Barbers are warned, however, 
that if Avondale or other goods are 
placed in bottles of other manufacturers, 
they invite prosecution under the drug 
laws. 

To be sure the “Avondale agrees 
to protect their customers but the Secre- 
tary of State’s office shows there is no 
such company as the “Avondale Co.” 
Such a company was incorporated on 
June 12, 1911, but it filed a dissolution 
notice on November 20, 1911, and has 
not had a legal existence since that time. 
Its guarantee, therefore, is as worthless 
as it admits its products to be. 

There is just one sure cure for bald 
heads and that is to wear a wig or be a 
woman. 
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Read This Page 


If anybody knows any news of impor- 
tance, for goodness sake let’s have it. 
—Barrymore Cor., Jerome (Idaho) Times 


We 
Mike Meredith and Billy Randle were 


driving their cows home one day last 
week, when all at once they saw an air- 
ship sailing over their heads. Mike 
said the rich ride on the highways, while 
us poor fellows go on the byways. To 
which Billy added, the 
rich ride in the zephyrs 
while we have to drive 
in the heifers. 
—Ogamaw Cor., Camden 
(Ark.) Herald 


Alas, Poor Winter! 


The voice of the frogs in 
the rain soaked lane-pro- 
claim to the world that 
spring has came. The 
chirp of the birds in the 
bosky dell remind us that 
winter is all shot to pieces. 


—Gower (Mo.) Enterprise 


The Noblest Roman 
of Them All 


What has been said of 
Miss Graham will hold 
good with Mr. Chapin in 
every respect. He is a 
son of Mr. and Mrs. S. 
R. Chapin, and a young 
man who is highly re- 
spected, industrious, and 
a man who will respect 
the rights of the lady of 
his choice, and we doubt 
not will not consider the 
marriage vow lightly and only as a means 
to an end to be broken at will or as one 
may feel inclined. Mr. Chapin has the 
reputation of being honorable and just. 

—Prophetstown (Ill.) Echo 


Sound but Déaficult 


The man who will try and induce an- 
other man to change and vote according 
to some fool prejudice, should take a rope, 
climb up in a sapling, and after waiting 
a short time to look at himself, climb 
down again and tell himself that he is 
going to try and do better. 

—Auburn (Neb.) Granger 


A Playful Pet 


While Mr, William Conklin was exer- 
cising his old pet horse recently, he slipped 
on the ice, giving the horse a chance to 
turn, and kick him in the face, whereby 
a few stitches had to be taken, but now 
is quite comfortable. 

—Salisbury Cor., Connecticut Western 
: News 


| 
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Win, 


Good Name for a Dancer 


Miss Mable Gallup attended the. St. 
Patrick’s dance in Chillicothe. 
—Hallock Cor., Chillicothe (Ill.) Bulletin 


Propriety Among the Presses’ 


It is amusing to note how little the 
average person knows about how to 
conduct himself in a newspaper office. 
Persons come into the Sentinel daily 
and proceed to read copy intended only 
for the use of the compositor. This is 


The War Correspondent 


THATLL MAKE. 
‘EM SiT UP AN 


— — 


WORLD 


A Mother’s Devotion 


Mrs. Mary Young called on her son, 
Tuesday, and they planted potatoes. 
—Cheerful Valley Cor., Mansfield (Mo.) 


Mirror 


The Freedom of the Press 


If you don’t take the Sun, don’t kick 
about whatitsays. If you are a subscriber 
and don’t like what it says, buy it and run 
it to suit yourself. But you can’t make it 


talk to suit you just for a measly old dollar. 


—Salem (Ark.) Sun 


Fight for your 


Homes 


Swat the guy that 
knocks on his home town 
to every outsider that 
comes along. He’s like a 
traitor in the camp. Like 
aS not the good old town 
has provided him a fat — 
living for several decades 


Ay 
“Ary, 


—The Sandusky (O.) Register 


a violation of an unwritten law in every / 


newspaper office. If you want to know 
the news, wait until the paper is out 
and then read to your heart’s content, 
but don’t—don’t for the love of Mike, 
edge up behind the little girl at the case 
and go to “rubbering.”’ 

—Scobey (Montana) Sentinel 


The Way It Takes Hold of Some 


Rachel Green, colored, suffered a dis- 
located and badly sprained knee last 
night while she was attending religious 
services at Main Street Colored Baptist 
church and another woman began to 
shout and jumped into her lap. 

—Hopkinsville (Ky.) New Era 


In the Social Whirl 


Gladys Roberts has the mumps. 
Henry Royal has the mumps and 
Charles Royal is just getting over them. 
Misses Lizzie and Lima Gass have the 
mumps quite badly. 
—Macon Cor., Mansfield (Mo.) Mirror 


and the fatness thereof has 
soured on his stomach. 
—Moundbridge (Kas.) 


Journal 


A big home-grown, 
corn-fed girl may not be 
able to tango as gracefully 
as her slender hot-house 
sister, but she is there 
with bells on when §it 
comes to doing the kitchen 
scrub and the dust rag 
dip and. the broom stick 
balance and the cook 
stove canter. 

—Gadsden (Ala.) Times 


News 
An Attractive Offer 


As there are a number who are behind 
in their subscription to the Herald, we 
will make this offer. All those who are 
in arrears one year or more who will 
come forward and pay up at once we 
will give a first class obituary notice 
gratis in case it kills them. 


—Ottawa Céunty (Ohio) Herald 


Unanswerable 


There was a singing at C. C. Smith’s 
Saturday night. A large crowd was 
present and I haven’t heard any com- 
plaining so I suppose everyone had a 
good time. 

—Oak Grove Cor., Ozark (Ark.) Spectator 


What’s in a Name 


At the musicale given in the M. E. 
church a number of charming vocal se- 
lections were rendered by Miss Glorine 
Hoots. 


—Ashland (Ohio) Press 
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Mostly About Pitchers 


What Makes a Pitcher 


OOD speed, a fast breaking curve, 
a puzzling slow ball and a de- 
ceptive change of pace are four 
wonderful assets for any pitcher. Give 
a twirler three of those four assets, and 
he has a pretty good chance to make 
good. Yet there is one decidedly essen- 
tial thing he must learn before he is a 
finished pitcher. The successful big league 
pitcher must be the possessor of a good 
move when runners are on the bases. 
He must have a motion to first that will 
hold the runner close, yet escape the balk 
penalty. He must shorten his pitching 
motion with men on any of the bases, in 
order to prevent them from running wild. 
When a young pitcher shows promise 
- of having enough ability to stick, he is 
immediately -instructed in the art of 
pitching with men on the bases. Al- 
though many fans probably do not realize 
it, pitching with men on, is entirely dif- 
ferent from working with the bases 
empty. There are many twirlers who 
are wonders, just so long as they can keep 
the runners off the paths; once men get 
on their troubles commence. There are a 
half dozen major league clubs carrying 
veteran pitchers for no reason other than 
to instruct the young pitchers in the art 
of working with men on the bases. 
Perhaps no rule in baseball is less 
thoroughly understood than the nine 
sections pertaining to the making of a 
balk. There is no rule in the book that 
creates so much trouble for the umpire. 
Manager’s instruct their pitchers in as 
deceptive a motion as possible, that will 
escape the balk penalty. .These moves 
curtail base running. Every manager 
insists his pitchers are working properly, 
while all opposing pitchers are working 
incorrectly, making a very nice situation 
for the umpire. Ten balks were called by 
American League umpires last year. 
Probably a thousand other moves were 
disputed as balks. The balk rule is a 
trouble maker, but there is no getting 
away from the fact that a strict interpre- 
tation of this feature of the game greatly 
aids base running, one of the great charms 
of the sport. 


Some Facts About Johnson 


ALTER JOHNSON, _ pitcher- 

extraordinary of theyWashington 
club, is not only a wonderful pitcher 
but an equally wonderful fellow. I saw 
Walter Johnson the night he arrived in 
Washington to report to Joe Cantillon. 
I umpired the first game he worked as 
a big leaguer. I have since officiated 
in many of the remarkable games 
Johnson has pitched. He was a diamond 
in the rough when he joined the club, 
he is baseball’s most brilliant pitching 
star today. 

. Success and prosperity have not changed 
Johnson in the least. He is the same 
modest, unassuming chap today as when 
he walked around to Manager Cantillon’s 
hotel one hot summer evening in 1907 
and made known his presence. Few stars 
could have stood the praise that has been 
heaped on Johnson, without suffering a 
slight inflation. Not Johnson, for in vic- 
tory he is always able to show where some 
fielder by a marvelous stop greatly aided 
his chances, or by a timely hit sent across 


- to him. 


By BILLY EVANS 


enough runs to give him a commanding 
lead to work on. 

I umpired the plate in the game in 
which Johnson suffered his first defeat 
after a run of sixteen straight victories 
two years ago. Needing only four more 
wins to break the record, most pitchers 
would have been rather particular about 
when and where they worked. When 
late in the game, St. Louis got two men 
on and only one out, Manager Griffith 
was none too certain of the game, with 
only a one-run lead as a margin. His 
team was fighting for the pennant, the 
game meant much. Tom Hughes who 
had been pitching brilliantly was showing 
unmistakable signs of weakening. Grif- 
fith requested that Johnson relieve 
Hughes, although the great pitcher didn’t 
even have time to warm up properly. He 
struck out the first man to face him. 
Then in trying to get all his speed on the 
ball, he uncorked a fast one that got away 
from his catcher, allowing both runners 
to advance. A lucky single sent two runs 
across the plate, winning the game. 

It was ruled that the defeat should be 
charged to Johnson breaking his run of 
victories. Many critics insisted Hughes 
should be charged with the defeat. They 
arg Hughes had allowed both run- 
ner reach first, because he had issued 
a base on balls to each man. This ques- 
tion was put to Johnson on the bench the 
next day in discussing the affair. I shall 
never forget his answer. “Tom may 
have put the runners on first and second, 
but he didn’t make thé wild pitch that 
allowed them to advance to second and 
third, nor was he pitching when the bat- 
ter singled scoring two runs. The de- 
feat belongs to me, not Hughes.’ Not 
many players with a wonderful chance 


to break a world’s record would have | 


accepted so severe a reverse in such 
a manner. [ regretted the outcome 
of that game a great deal, for it seemed 
a bit unfair to credit the defeat to 
Johnson. I was really glad when on 
his next time out, St. Louis defeated 
Johnson in a regular game, wiping out 
a chance for an endless discussion, had 
Johnson annexed four more wins before 
a defeat. 


Collins vs. Johnson 


AY COLLINS, famous left-hander 

of the Boston Americans is the di- 
rect opposite of Walter Johnson, yet Col- 
lins was the pitcher who gave Johnson the 
most trouble last year. Twice he blanked 
Washington with Johnson opposing him 
by the score of 1 to 0, while on another 
occasion he lost a fifteen-inning battle by 
the same score. Johnson has terrific 
speed, and seems unhittable, Collins has 
very ordinary speed and seems easy to 
solve. Yet in his way, Collins is as re- 
markable a pitcher as Johnson. Players 
rave when they fail to hit Collins, and 
they usually do a lot of raving every year 
for the Boston southpaw is a pretty suc- 
cessful heaver. It is really a mystery, 
Collins and his delivery. Clyde Engle 
offered the best explanation I have yet 
heard, one day last summer, just after 
Ty Cobb had popped up to the infield. 
Ty was berating himself for his inability 
to hit nothing as he termed the ball served 
“That is just the trouble,” said 
Engle with a smile, “you see a lot, Ty, 


when that slow one comes sneaking up, 
but you hit at nothing.” 


Sheridan, Dean of the Umpires 
JX SHERIDAN, dean of the um- 


pires, deserves a hero medal. This 
will be Sheridan’s thirtieth year in the réle 
of arbitrator. He insists that he has 
worked in every league that ever existed, 
and has been mobbed at least once in 
every city worth while. He still prides 
himself on his good appetite, which is 
proof positive that he has thrived on the 
life. Sheridan has assured President 
Johnson that he will be on the job as 
usual, unless old age suddenly makes it 
necessary for him to take to crutches. 


Denatured Baseball 


OLLEGE baseball is certainly going 
to be awful polite this year. It 
would not be at all surprising if some 
limitation would be placed on the rights 
of the fielder to touch the base runner, 
particularly in reference as to how hard 
the runner might be touched. It seems 
the college authorities seek to have base- 
ball without noise, which would prove 
just about as listless as football without 
cheering. To many people the most 
spectacular feature of a college football 
game is the cheering of the crowd. A 
pitcher on striking out a batsman will 
probably proceed immediately to delay 
the game by asking his pardon. Pos- 
sibly all the reforms contemplated will go 
through, but I'll wager the collegians will 
still persist in protesting the decisions of 
the umpire, and arguing over the officials 
for the big games. 


The Spitball 


QEVERAL years ago there was con- 
siderable agitation for the abolition 
of the spitball. Many critics insisted 
that the spitball would abolish itself if 
given enough time. Pitchers who were 
meeting with success, through using the 
moist delivery laughed at the idea; they 
scouted the belief that it would work a 
permanent injury to the arm. In the 
last six years, I wager I have seen a score 
of pitchers drop out of the majors, be- 
cause of the strain placed upon their arm 
through using the spitball. A half dozen 
years ago, a recruit joining the majors 
was given little consideration, if the spit- 
ball was not his main stock in trade. 
Now managers look on a pitcher depend- 
ing on the “spitter”’ with much disfavor. 
The spitball has brought about its own 
abolition as was predicted. The “Iron 
Man,” Ed Walsh, paid the penalty last 
year. He insists he is going to be as good 
as ever this season. I hope.so, for when 
right he is a truly wonderful twirler. | 
seriously doubt, however, if he will be 
able to gain old-time form, judging on 
what he showed me late last fall. 


“ Big Time ” Only 


ICK ALTROCK, former great 

pitcher, now comedian and coacher, 

was recently offered a chance to appear 

in a small Virginia city. A very good 

salary was offered, but Nick gracefully 

declined, giving as his only reason that 
he played nothing but “big time.” 
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Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
Large Incomes and Safety 


HAT every investor wants is | 
the largest return on his capital | 


consistent with safety. This is | 


human nature and business nature. We 
all want all we can get without risking 
anything. It is a natural and commenda- 
ble desire, but, uncurbed, results in con- 
tinual loss and suffering. Almost every 
reader of this magazine who writes to us 
for general information or advice on the 


subject of investments, asks for a bond or | 


stock which will afford the highest pos- 
sible income and still be safe. 

There are a few persons wholly satis- 
fied with a low return upon their invest- 
ments provided there is no question as to 
the safety of the principal. There are 


other persons who would like a large in- | 
come, but seem to be reconciled to the | § 


necessity of sacrificing it for the integrity | 


of their principal. But the great ma- 


jority of investors neither recognize nor 
are reconciled to the real or supposed in- 
consistency Of large returns with com- 
plete security. 

But even a casual study of the subject 
of finance reveals a most suggestive fact, 
namely the existence of several classes of 
bonds and mortgages which for special 
reasons, not primarily connected with 
any defect in their fundamental integrity, 
combine relatively high returns with 
safety. One of the important classes of 
securities which come undér this head are 
the bonds of public utility companies. 

Strictly. speaking, the designation, 
Public Utilities, should include steam 


railroads, and express companies, as well | 


as many other classes of corporations. 
But in financial parlance, the meaning 
of the term has been narrowed down to 


electric street and interurban railways, | 


electric light and power companies, gas, 
telephone and telegraph companies. Even 
the last named, telephone and telegraph 
companies, may be eliminated from this 
article. While they are in every sense 
public utilities, they have been financed 
and managed in such a way that they 
should be classed rather with the great 
railroads and manufacturing companies 
whose securities are actively dealt in 
upon the stock exchange than with the 
so-called public utilities. In other words, 
we are dealing this week with the bonds 
of gas and electric companies alone, leav- 
ing out of the latter group those of tele- 
phone and telegraph concerns. 


Marvelous Growth 


T is unnecessary here to relate statis- 
' ties showing the growth of electricity. 
lhe development of this business in the 


last five or ten years possibly exceeds | 


that of any other one great industry. If | 


actual statistics do not bear out this state- 
ment, at least the social and economic im- 
portance of the industry does so. More- 
over, there seems to be few discernible 
limits to the continued expansion in the 
use of electricity for lighting and power as 
well as for interurban traction. From 
the investment standpoint, the essential 
fact about this industry is its stability of 
earnings. In 1913, for example, while 
the gross of all steam railroads in this 
country increased 4.72 per cent. the net 


earnings fell off 3.52 per cent. By taking | 


the total of 242 leading electric railways 


It’s the fad, at tango 
teas, to pass around 


WRIGLEYS 


| “the hospitality confection.” 
| It brightens teeth, helps 
digestion, purifies breath. 


mint leaf juice 

and enjoyable 
‘‘springy’’ gum with 

no aftertaste if it’s clean, 


pure, healthful WRIGLEY 


The “SEAL OF PURITY” keeps 
every delicious morsel absolutely 
clean and fresh. It’s the best con- 
fection in the best package. 


BUY IT BY THE BOX 


for 85 cents—at most dealers. 


Each box contains twenty 5S cent 
packages. They stay fresh until used. 


Chew it after every meal 
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Do you know what 


this emblem stands 


for? 


earnest men. 


and salesmanship. 


the A. A. ted of A. 


It is the inspir- 


Learn what the Associated Advertising Clubs of 


America are doing for honesty in business ; for more system~ 
atic, scientific and successful methods of distribution, advertising 


Attend the Tenth Annual Convention ot 


TORONTO 
JUNE 21-25, 1914 


Interesting Program 

The program for this great convention is 
comprehensive and diversified, covering 
every phase of modern merchandising. 
The sessions will be addressed by able, 
successful men; open meetings, devoted to 
a wide range of special topics, will give 
everybody a chance to ask questions and 
hear his own problems discussed by the 
men who have met and solved them. 


[Tt means bigger, better, cleaner business. 
ing’ insignia of 140 clubs, with a membership of over 10,000 


Edward Mott Woolley 
the famous writer on business topics, has 
made a study of the A. A. C. of A. and 
their work, as well as of the plans for the 
Toronto Convention. He has embodied 
the result in a little book, **The Story of 
Toronto”. This book paints a graphic, 
inspiring picture of what this great move- 


ment signifies. 


together with detailed facts as to the convention program and rates for accommodations 


Address 


CONVENTION BUREAU 


Associated Advertising Clubs of America 


Toronto, Canada 


| ‘It will be sent free to all business men asking for it on their business stationery — 


Read— 
Painless Childbirth 


A remarkable exposition 
of the marvelous new 
method which has been 
used successfully in over 
five thousand cases at the 
famous University of 
Baden, in Freiburg, Ger- 
many. ~ [his article will 
appear in 
JUNE McCLURE’S 


All News-Stands 


Fifteen Cents 


BONDS) «THE NEW 
CURRENCY ACT” 


How it will affect you 


A NEW BOOKLET 


of vital interest to the 


BUSINESS MAN 
Written in plain, simple language 
Write to-day for Currency Booklet “H”’ 


W. BRUVKS & Co 


Stock Exch. Bldg. 
Philadelphia 


115 Broadway 
New York 


The I. W. W. as seen ‘by 


Lincoln: Steffens 
J ohn "Sloan 


See Harper’s Weekly for May 9th 


tion with the proposed 


or systems of railways, there was an in- 
crease of nearly six per cent. in net earn- 
ings as well as in gross earnings. In- 
deed, for the last ten years, there has been 
no failure on the part of electric railways 
as a whole to show a steady increase in 
both gross and net receipts. Probably 
the same results would be shown by a 
similar compilation of the earnings of 
the leading power companies. 

But the electric industry is relatively 
new. Its phenomenal expansion is a 
matter of the last ten or fifteen years 
only, and only within the last five years 
has it become the custom for holding com- 
panies to buy up scores of public utilities 
throughout the country. In other words, 
we are dealing with a business which is 
far newer than the railroads and in a 
sense newer than large scale manufac- 
turing. Now, it is a well recognized prin- 
ciple of finance that a new industry must 
pay more for capital than an old one. 
Therefore, it has been necessary for the 
public utilities to offer higher rates for 
capital and the investor has profited ac- 
cordingly. 

How the public utility is.regarded by 
the leaders of finance is well shown by 
a recent speech made by Frank A. Van- 
derlip, President of the National City 
Bank of New York: 


In spite of the vast proportions that the 
electrical industry has already reached, the 
huge total.of capital investment which it rep- 
resents, the substantial standardization of the 
business, the complete social and industrial 
necessity which your work has created and met, 
electrical securities are still regarded by the 
general investor, the capitalist, as occupying 
a new and only moderately seasoned and tried 
field for investment. 

The time has now come when no man with 
capital to invest in corporate securities can 
longer hold back from the study of public 
utility investments. The experimental in- 
ventive stage is past. The business has a 
background that has now become broad 
enough so that one can make valuable compari- 
sons and sound deductidns. It has ceased to 
be a business of only small units. 


The steam railroads are beginning to 
feel the competition of the public utility 
for capital. W.H. Williams, Third Vice- 
President of the Delaware and Hudson 
Company, in a statement to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in connec- 
advance in 
freight rates, has furnished striking fig- 
ures to show how the public utility is 
pushing the steam railroad in the world’s 
markets for capital. ‘These companies,” 
he says, “are no longer local concerns de- 
pendent upon the welfare of one com- 
munity, but are national and interna- . 
tional in character. Electric and other 
apparatus connected with the furnishing 


of public utilities has become standard- 


ized, thus minimizing instability of value 
and losses due to obsolescence.” 

One important fact regarding these 
securities as investments is the way 
in which they have been financed. For 
the most part, public utility companies 
have been financed through investment 
banking firms and their securities have 
not been listed upon the stock exchange. 
It is true that between two and three bil- 
lion dollars of public utilities are listed, 
but these are largely made up of the tele- 
phone and telegraph companies and a few 
of the traction companies in such great 
cities as New York. The great bulk of 
the bonds and stocks issued by the hun- 
dreds of electric and gas companies have 
been sold directly through investment 
banking firms to their clients. Thus 
these bonds and stocks have gone di- 
rectly to the ultimate investor rather 
than through intermediary channels of 
speculation. This is one reason why the 
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return upon them is higher than upon 
many other classes of securities, for list- 
ing on the stock exchange costs something 
in more senses than one, and it is espe- 
cially true that stocks and bonds which 
enjoy an active market on the big ex- 
change always sell at higher prices than 
the same class of unlisted securities. 

It must not be supposed that the pub- 
lic utility is without hazard. George B. 
Caldwell, President of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America, says the 
hazard is manifold and he mentions 
“‘actual and potential competition, pri- 
vate and municipal, diminution of revenue 
and retrogression of plants by the progress 
of the art, growing burdens of labor and 
taxation and political agitation.” But 
the obvious merits are the great stability 


of earnings already referred to and the 


fact that while public utilities may have 


local political troubles they are not af- 
fected by general conditions and do not | 


respond to the depression caused by 
changes in tariffs, anti-trust laws, and 
other national measures. 

In the last few years, several promoters 


of public utility holding companies have | 


vied with each other in buying up every- 
thing in sight. Indeed, there has been a 
perfect scramble to purchase plants and 
place them under new holding companies. 
Then these holding companies would is- 


, sue notes or short term bonds to yield 


6 per cent., 7 per cent, or even 8 per cent. 
These are not the sort of securities which 
a conservative investor desires to buy. 
There are manifold advantages to the 
public utility company itself in being 
financed by a holding company, but the 


latter concern is usually an equity cor- 


poration only. That is, it merely has an 
interest in the stocks of many underlying 
companies, these companies in turn. us- 
ually having plenty of bonds of their own. 
It is only fair to say that as yet there have 
been practically no disasters or wrecks in 
this field. Indeed, the marvelous piling 


up of new holding companies without dis- 
aster is one of the most astounding feats | 


of magic in financial history. 
tainly an abiding testimony to the sound- 
ness and stability of the business as a 
whole. 
vestor had better limit himself to the 
actual mortgage bonds of operating com- 
panies. The interest on such bonds 


should be earned twice over, and as a. 


rule such companies should operate in 
towns of at least 50,000 population or 
more, although there may be exceptions 
to this latter rule. 

Comparatively few actual first mort- 
gage bonds whose interest is earned twice 
over and which are secured by the prop- 
erty of well established utilities in mod- 
erate sized or large cities can be had to 
yield more than 5% per cent. But there 
are practically innumerable safe bonds of 
this class to be had to return from 5 per 
cent. to 5% per cent. When it comes to 
buying the bonds or notes or preferred 
stocks of the holding companies to re- 
turn from 6 per cent. upward, all that 
may be said is that these are attractive 
looking speculations. 

It is difficult to recommend specific bonds 
because nearly all of the many securities of 
this type have been put out by banking 
firms which retain some form of interest in 
the property and to mention the securities 
of any one firm is unfair to other houses. 

For the investor who buys to keep, the 
public utility affords striking opportunities. 
And it should be mentioned that many 
firms which specialize in these securities 
will take them back or trade them for other 
bonds when there is any need of it. 


It iscer- | 


And yet, the conservative in-— 


America’s Telephones Lead the World 
Service Best—Cost Lowest 


Continent 
long-distance 


From ‘‘Le Petit Phare de Nantes,’’ Paris 


“But today I found | had to talk with 
Saint-Malo, and, wishing to be put through 
guickly, | had my name inscribed on the 
waiting list first thing in the morning; the 
operator told me—though very amiably, | 
must confess—that | would have to wait 
thirteen hours and ten minutes (you are 
reading it right) in order to be put through.” 


Herr Wendel, in the German Piet. 


“I refer here to Freiberg. There the 
entire telephone service is interrupted at 9 
o'clock p.m. Five minutes after 9 o'clock 
it is impossible to obtain a telephone con- 
nection, 


fa om FlecTrical hadustries" 


Herr Haberland, Deputy, in the Reichstag 


“The average time required to get a con- 
nection with Berlin is now 1% hours. Our 
business life and trade suffer considerably 
on account of this lack of telephone facili- 
ties, which exists not only between Dus- 
seldorf and Berlin and between Berlin and 
the West, but also between other towns, 
such as Strassburg, Antwerp, etc.” 


Dr. R. Luther, in the Dresdner Anzeiger 


“In the year 1913, 36 years after the dig- 
covery of the electro-magnetic telephone, 
in the age of the beginning of wireless 
telegraphy, one of the largest cities of Ger- 
many, Dresden, with half a million inhabi- 
tants, is without adequate telephone facili- 
ties. 


Real Average Cost of Telephone Service 


per year to a subscriber in the United 
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One Policy 


These are the reasons why there are twelve times as man 
phones for each hundred persons in the United States as in 


tele- 
urope. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 


magazines. 


we know. 


prompt. Vanit 


VANTTY. FAIR 


May all News-stands 


HE freshest, most cheerful, most informal of all 
Vanity Fair is devoted mostly to the 

artistic, literary, dramatic and social side of life— 
and yet, Vanity Fair contains as many useful, practical, 
helpful features as any professionally serious publication 


Twenty-five cents today for the May Vanity Fair 
may bring you a revelation. 
Fair is on sale only at better class news- 
stands and the demand for it generally clears these stands 
immediately. To be on the safe side, get your copy today. 


But you will have to be 


449 Fourth Avenue, New York 
CONDE NAST, Publisher 
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By 
.A Poughkeepsie Contender 
T's easy victory of Washington 


University over California and 

Stanford in the Coast. regatta 
recently insures. the presence of the 
Far Western victors in the Pough- 
keepsie regatta, and from all I can learn 
from Western friends and critics, the 
eight will be quite as formidable as it 
was a year ago, when it finished third 
after a bruising race. Last year there 
was no boat load on the river that could 
compare with the visitors in the matter 
of phySique, and this year’s eight is quite 
as husky although not quite so heavy, 
which is a change for the better. How- 
ever, in the fast company at Poughkeepsie 
Washington will have to turn out an 
eight that knows a little more about 
racing—that can produce more than one 
spurt should the conditions prove favor- 
able. The stroke is a common sense one, 
but so far these big fellows have not been 
able to shoot it up as they should. With 
the addition of a little more spurting 
ability, a littke more “whip,” the men 
from the Coast will make trouble for any 
eight. 


Columbia’s Crew 


‘JIM RICE is beginning to talk hopefully 
about. his Columbia crews in spite of 
the dearth of promising material, and I 
should not be surprised to find them 
winning all their early races. The 
Poughkeepsie test is quite another matter, 
and the Light Blue and White will have 
to forego duels with physically stronger 
crews early in the race in order to be up 
at the front or near it in the final half mile 
rush. Rice is a man who profits by ex- 
perience, and I doubt if he will let this 
year’s crew go out as did last year’s in 
the effort to “kill’’ Cornell or Any other 
eight. This is not racing wisdom in an 
event with an entry list of more than two. 
Indeed, with last year’s experience in 
mind probably all the eights willrow a 
more conservative race, for I suspect that 
all of them are going to be up to the high 
standards of recent years, with the ex- 
ception that Pennsylvania should show 
marked improvement. 


The Javelin Throw 


OR some occult reason the. colleges 
refuse to add the javelin throw, an 
Olympic event, to their program of 
field events. Given a tall, fast man, who 
can come up to the mark on the jump, 
and the event is as pretty as one would 
care: to see. If added to the college 
games it would provide for athletes— 
a host of them—who can find nothing 
else to do. As long as we do not take 
up events of this kind we may expect to 
be beaten by Finns, Danes, or any 
other people that sticks to it. We laugh 
at the English for their failure to special- 
ize in such events as the hammer and 
shot and yet are quite as conservative 
as they. 


Track Athletics in England 
HERE is the real reason why there 


has been decadence in track and 
field athletics in England. The trouble 
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Sports 


HERBERT REED («Right Wing”) 


begins in the schools. Rugby, for in- 
stance, is known as a “ Rugger”’ school, 
which is natural enough, the unfortunate 
feature being that those who try for other 
teams are apt to be looked down upon by 
the mighty young men of the Fifteen. 
The track candidate is neglected, con- 
sidered, indeed, a none too necessary evil. 
Others of the great schools, such as Eton, 
Harrow, Charterhouse, are known as 
“soccer,” rowing or cricket schools, as 
the case may be, and there is not one in 
the list that is known as a “sports” 
school, “‘sports”’ being the English term 
for track and field athletics. There has 
been something of a revival at Oxford 
and Cambridge recently, but the great 
schools will have to make the “track 
blue”’ an honor as much to be coveted 
as any other “blue” before the Britons 
will have hold of the situation by the roots. 


Spring Football Practice 


BALL, they tell us, is out of 
season, yet all the squads have been 
out for the Spring practice, and the prep- 
arations now going forward are more 
thorough than they have been in many 
a year. All of which leads me to a little 
story about Mike Dorizas, the wonderful 
Greek wrestler of the University of 
Pennsylvania, whom George Brooke is 
trying to make into a football player, 
Dorizas, admirable character that he is, 
nevertheless has yet to show the real 
football temperament. Dorizas is as 
good-natured as he is huge. Not long 
ago he was out with the squad practising, 
and was sent into the regular line-up to 
run through signals. “Fifteen, five, 
twenty-one, eighteen,” yapped the little 
quarterback, and the play was off. But 
not Dorizas. To him rushed the coaches 
asking what was the matter. 
“Why, I have the answer,” said Dori- 
zas, smiling, “It’s fifty-nine.” 


Harry Payne Whitney and the 
Polo Match 


T is extremely doubtful if Harry Payne 
Whitney will appear in the first polo 
match in defense of the cup, but should 
the Americans lose that game, he is quite 
likely to go into action in the second, in 
the interests of that wonderful combina- 
tion play that has made the “Big Four” 
famous. At this writing it seems prac- 
tically certain that both the Waterburys 
and Milburn will be members of the team, 
and that the fight for the fourth place 
lies among Rene La Montagne, Malcolm 
Stevenson, and Foxhall Keene. The 
last named is rich in experience, and in 
spite of years in the saddle is playing 
brilliantly today. In the lAst few years, 
however, he has seemed unable to fit 
into any combination successfully, and 
for that reason his value is problematical. 
La Montagne has come along very fast 
in the last two years, and only his lack of 
experience in very important matches 
stands in his way. Stevenson is probably 
a great deal steadier, but as individual 
players, and players thoroughly versed 
in the modern game of extreme pace on 
what are nearer chargers than ponies, 
there is so little to choose that the fight 
for the place is a very pretty one. Betting 
on an international polo match is a false 


measure of the standard of the competing 
teams, and without having seen this 
year’s English four, I venture to say that 
the man whose confidence leads him to 
give odds on either side is simply guessing. 
Even the early games of visiting teams 
are misleading. 


The British Golf Championship 
] WONDER how many enthusiastic 


golfers who are looking forward with 
apparent confidence to an American vic- 
tory in the British Championship realize 
the great difficulties that will beset Francis 
Quimet and Jerome Travers when they 
go to the first tee at Sandwich. The 
slightest slip will put either or both out 
of the competition, for the matches are 
at eighteen holes, not thirty-six, the latter 
the American custom, and one bad hole 
cannot be atoned for by brilliant play 
elsewhere in an eighteen hole match as it 
can in one of thirty-six holes. In the 
British Championship only the final goes, 
the full thirty-six holes. Now in working 
through even so far as the semi-finals the 
Americans will have to put out a number 
of men of whom Americans have perhaps 
never heard, but who are nevertheless in 
the very first flight. Should any one 
of these men strike an unusually good day 
Travers and QOuimet would be hard 
pressed to win at all, let alone comfort- 
ably, and the strain of such matches is 
quite as great as that of semi-finals. 
The Americans will have to come through 
a field that will severely test not only 
their nerves but their stamina. 


Fencing 


| har chat is too good a sport to ruin 
by erratic judging. Such a state 
of affairs as marked the decisions in the 
novice class for the Clemens medal ought 
never again to prevail. Judged by the 
Olympic system a three-man tie would 
have been broken at once, but after hav- 
ing decided in favor of that system the 
judges reversed themselves, and made the 
boys fight it out. This again resulted in 
a tie, but the medal was awarded ‘‘on 
form” to a boy who would have been 
beaten under the Olympic system. Fenc- 
ing has suffered more than any other 
sport from erratic and sometimes plainly 
biased judging. In the Intercollegiates 
there were so many protests that the 
bouts dragged and became extremely 
uninteresting. Incidentally, Columbia 
accomplished the really remarkable feat 
of beating the Navy for the individual 
and team championships in foils, and the 
championship (in this there is only an 
individual title) in sabres. The Navy 
swordsmen do not like to be beaten in 
anything that approaches a martial 
exercise. 


Mike Donovan 


IKE DONOVAN, the veteran box- 

ing instructor of the New York 
Athletic Club, is to be pensioned after 
thirty years of service. Here is a person- 
ality that would have graced any sport, 
and hundreds of the best known business 
men in New York count as a friend. 
If all boxers were like Mike there would 
be less fault found with that stormy sport. 
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Fighting with the Demon of Unbelief 


This boy and girl are face to face with a\great struggle— 
to sanctify their love with the strong, simple faith of 
the church into which they have been born. The Last 
Christian has a subject new in romance. It is a moving 
drama of the great personal tragedies following the 
many new religions and beliefs of the day. Read it in the 
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